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NOTICE! 

The proceedings of the N.A.D. 
Convention held in Washington, 

D. C., August 9-14, 1926, will be 
printed in the July issue of this 
magazine. Do not miss it. 
Are you a member? 
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THE SILENT WORKER 

Sulogio fiasco, <^Artist and 

Qraftsmaru 

Kelly St€A>ens 



I N A REMOTE corner of Spain, in a picturesque 
and age-old city near the border between Spain and 
Portugal — Caceres — lives and labors a talented 
young deaf genius, Eulogio Blasco. not yet thirty years 
of age. From his workshop and studio come many 
beautiful things in many mediums, for Blasco is sculptor, 
painter, worker in iron, silver, gold and copper and an 
excellent draftsman in pure line. 

This young man, almost illiterate, unschooled, and hav- 
ing had very little art training, shows what the sheer force 
of genius can do — genius which touches the d^af-mute as 
well as the hearing man. For Blasco cannot boast of 
being a well-educated semi-mute. He can barely write 
his native language intelligibly, for Blasco’s chance to 
acquire an education has been ali 
enters his large work shop 
and beholds all around paint- 
ings, metal-work, and sculp- 
ture in various stages of com- 
pletion and notes the general 
excellence of the work, one 
must admit that this voung 
fellow is an original genius 
of the first rank. 

Blasco is possessed of an 
extraordinary vitality and a 
tremendous will which im- 
pells him to hurl himself 
wholeheartedly into his art. 

He works unceasingly, al- 
most without rest, so strong 
is his urge to express him- 
self. Outwardly stolid and 
calm, and seemingly dull of 
mind, he gives no sign of the 
tremendous energy which he 
pours into his work. Strong 
poetic concepts, swinging 
ry'thms of line, surging mas- 
ses of power and a barbaric 
strength characterize all that 
he does. Blasco is a Mod- 
ernist. hence one need not 
look for delicacy or finish in 
fiis work — but rather for Eulogio Blasco 

Strength and force. 

In the native types of Caceres Blasco finds never-ending 
inspiration. He paints the women of Caceres in bright 
aprons and shawls, at work in their, homes, upon the 
streets, and in the market. He executes many portrait 
'busts, most of them upon order, in bronze and in terra- 
cotta. His terra-cotta busts are extremely novel. He 
glazes them, paints them in lifelike colors, and sets them 
in a band of hammered metal, wrought with ornamental 
designs or set with semi-precious stones. The finished 
ibust is ver>' artistic. Then Blasco turns to the forge, 
•electing the difficult medium of iron, and from it he ham- 
.mers ornamental iron work, cabinets, candelabra and 


wrought-iron furniture. In other moods he takes gold 
and silver and makes medals, rings, pendants, and other 
forms of jewelry. From silver and copper he wroughts 
basins, ewers, platters, and a world of artistic metal work. 
All alike display the sentiment of primeval force, surging 
rhythm and a barbaric, uncontrolled fantasy, which is of 
the modern world, and yet of all time. He has made a 
remarkable series of line drawings expressing the music 
of Beethoven, and tho’ like Beethoven he has never heard 
Beethoven’s music, he has through signed descriptions 
gained an excellent idea of it, and translated its mystery, 
power, and inspiration into black and white. 

Blasco has exhibited his work, always showing painting, 
sculpture and metal work together, in various cities of 

ion one day to exhibit in Amer- 
ica. He has twice exhibited 
in iladrid, the art center of 
Spain. Both times he has 
been acclaimed. Let us see 
what the Heraldo de Madrid 
of April 21, 1920 says: 

“There appears a new art- 
ist in the Salon of Modern 
Art. One only a young boy, 
who has had his first lessons 
in the School of Fine Arts at 
San Fernando Avhere he stud- 
ied several different lines, who 
now shows us advanced works 
in painting, sculpture, and 
wrought work in iron and 
other metals of a character 
surprising and original. 

“The impression which one 
gets is that the spirit of the 
young mute Blasco once lived 
another life in the Orient, for 
his works are characterized 
by a grandeur and majesty 
and a Hindu feeling which 
give to the arabesques of his 
decorative productions a 
memory of the Buddhist 
style. 

in his studio “In the expositions there 

arc, in the first room two 
cabinets of wrpught iron and glass which contain a collec- 
tion of pendants and jewelry of silver with insets of pre- 
cious Stones# of a marked oriental character, very original 
and in gpod taste; two hammered bronze candelabra, and 
some pitchers of copper with figures and decorations in 
fine style. There arc hammered platters of silver, iron 
and bronze in^which the artist employs various motifs of 
flora, fauna and figures, completing, with several engraved 
medals the exhibition of the artistic metal work of Bla.sco, 
‘Tn sculpture he presents another collection of objects, 
among which figure portraits, busts, fountain heads, and 
projects for monuments, among which original things one 




Views of a recent exposition of the works of Blasco in the Ateneo of Caceres. 


Two copper ewers and a collection of copper platters from the studio of Blasco 







to right : Polychrome bust of a man set in a base of hammered metal, a fantasy entitled “Novela. 


portrait of the 
I 

notes a ‘Fantasy,’ the portraits of Senor Castillo de 
Oaceres, and of the brother of the artist. 

I “In painting Blasco offers us three notable things ; two 
landscapes, and a large study of figures, well planned, of 
good color and drawing, which show the work of a de- 
voted lover of nature. 

j “Eulogio Blasco is an artist of great power, with great 
ptrsonality, possessed of an artistic feeling and intelli- 
g;nce which makes him master of the technique of all 
n kterials. The exhibition of his works deserves to be 

V sited, and we congratulate the artist for his brilliant 
d ;but in the world of art.” 

'On the occasion of his latest exhibition in Madrid, 
there appeared in A B C of Madrid, Dec. 19, 1924: 

“In the Salon of the Fine Arts Club in the Plaza of 
tlie Cortes there was opened yesterday an exhibition of 
piintings, sculpture, hammered metal work, and works in 

V rought iron of the very notable artist Eulogio Blasco. 


artist Blasco. 

He presents various genre subjects, pictures of manners, 
costumes, several portraits and other examples of Spanish 
art in sculpture, all very interesting. 

“The young artist, who is an excellent sculptor, shows 
various w^orks, among them remarkable polychromed busts 
which drew much attention from the throng present. 
Other manifestations of the artistic powers of Blasco 
Lopez are his works in wrought metals, which figure 
among the most notable work of the present day, and also 
works in iron. Those present praised very highly the 
works of this extremely young artist.” 

Blasco exhibits regularly in the museum of his home 
town of Caceres. He is now working hard for a one- 
man show' which he expects to hold very soon at Seville. 
He will exhibit in the great Ibero-American Exposition in 
Seville in 1928, not to mention the International Salon of 
the Deaf in Paris in 1927. This young man is deserving 
of all the praise bestowed upon him — he has fought 





A hammered copper basin, and a hammered and engraved silver platter — splendid examples of Blasco’ s handicraft ” 
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through to success by dint of hard work and constant ap- 
plication to his art. In a crowd of the deaf he would be 
classed as an ordinary “dumm}^” so little do his extraor- 
dinary talents show upon the surface — he is a shining ex- 
ample of what an ordinary' deaf-mute can do under the 
force of inspiration, coupled with persistence. Blasco is 
a young genius of whom the deaf world may be well be 
proud. 

Madrid j Alay. 1926. 


"Cocina Espanola” — an interesting display of 
pottery such as may be found in every Spanish 
kitchen — an attractive canvas from Blasco’ s 
hand. 


’’Woman of Caceres" by Blasco 

Note: — Blasco has just held another successful exhibit 
of sculpture, painting, and metal-work at the Ateneo 
Club in his native city. This drew repeated praises from 
the critics. Pictures of Cacereno women in their bright 
shawls, studies of the ancient towers and walls of the old 
city, a number of excellent portrait busts, and a beautiful 
collection of jewelry, housed in a cabinet of wrought iron 
made up the exhibition. This exhibition will be shown in 
Seville in the spring. 


Types of Caceres 


Two views of Blasco at work in his studio 
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"Deaf (fM.ovie^ cActors and ^heir 
d^rospects in Screenland 

cTKly Experiences c^As c9ln ’’Extra” c5^ (Character 

of Laura La Tlante 

cAlbert U. ^allin^ 



HE NOVP^MBER number of the Silext 
Worker is full of interesting reading matter 
on some deaf people’s work in the movies. 
Fearing that the limited successes of a few 
isolated individuals might instill premature 


Now in regard to the use of a deaf actor in company 
of hearing ones — well, it is another story and immature 
just now for various reasons. One is that there are not 
many Spearings (no pun intended) for directors. In 
former articles that 1 wrote, 1 explained the peculiar 


hopes into the hearts of untold thousands to become like situation in the Cinema Industry where there still exists 
actors, it may be pertinent for us to pause and examine the no director who knows our sign language, capable of 
situation to save them from manv an unnecessarv heart- directing deaf actors easily and economically. 



ache and bitter disappoint- 
ment. Having had some ex- 
perience in this business 1 
may, with certain air of 
authority, speak about it con- 
vincingly. 

While stoutly champion- 
ing. as I did iiitlierto, some 
deaf-mutes’ ability to act, I 
am painfulh aware that tlie 
right moment has not ye*: 
arrired. It is a fault of tlie 
system as it is constituted 
at present, and not at all that 
of the deaf. This conten- 
tion of mine has been thor- 
oughly vindicated by the 
work of a few of us under 
the marvelous direction of 
Mr. James O. Spearing in 
the picture, “His Bu.'r 
H our,” which was exhibited 
as a pre-view at different 
places, and well commented 
upon by our clerer critic. itL-- 
Alex. L. Pach. Everywhere HT 

this picture was extolled as Hi 

good as any made by hear- 
ing people; in fact, nobodt' 

could have detected our im- idth Albert J . 

pediment if not informed of 

it beforehand. I do not know exacth why Mr. Spear- 
ing did not succeed in raising funds to carry out 
his ideas of making more pictures with only deaf people 
as actors; but I offer as my own conjecture that the story 
is rather commonplace, or not startlingly original enougii, 
to enli.st enthusiastic financial support. Mr. Spearing 
must not be blamed for that, for he has been an eminently 
successful writer of scenarios, featuring Wallace Beery, 
Virginia Valli and a host of equally famous stars ; and 
as such he is nou under a long contract with the Para 
mount-Lasky Corporation. But to make big pictures, 
he is accustomed to prepare, always entails an enormous 
outlay of money. “His Busy Hour” had to be made with 
closest economy — parsimony, I should say : evervone parti- 
cipating in its creation contributed his or her services 
gratituously. It was obvious that his hands were tied 
from the very -start; but his faith (and mi'ie. too) in 
ultimate success does not languish. 


' P 

1 




Photo by Universal Studios 

Ldtira L(i Plante learning the manual Alphabet 
u’ith Albert 1. Ballin as teacher 


In spite of these facts I 
stubbornly persisted in try- 
ing to “bijpak into the 
movies” with varying vicis- 
situdes of fortune. One of 
my arguments is that if some 
directors had the skill and 
patience with little children 
and animals, they ought to 
have some with intelligent 
deaf-mutes— and that . 1 am 
net so dumb ijs some of their 
regular playets "(eliciting 
hearty laughter.)' Finally 
1 am In EE in earnest ; and 
I liope, before long, to de- 
serve the flattering faith of 
some of m\ friends that I 
shall make good, and then 
blaze the trail for others to 
follow, widen and smootlien. 
Let me relate a little of 
1 my tribulations as an “ex- 

tra talent” in a recent pic- 
ture. I must begin by as- 
suring my readers that T 
have been most handsomely 
treated in all the studios I 

Photo hy I'niversal Studios . ,1 jr 

I ji^i I . invaded. It there ever ex- 

g the manual alphabet . , ... . ^ 

, , isted anv prejudice against 

allin as teacher . t j ^ r i • u 

anyone on account ot his be- 

inp a deaf-mute, I have never noticed it. 1 was always re- 
ceived as an eijual, and far better than I merited ; but the 
directors were ahvavs perplexed over the question of ex- 
plaining their wants to me in the middle of shooting where 
time is most precious, and they change minds instanteously 
and continually, d'o fully appreciate my meaning, let 
me present a scene where fiftt or more actors are work- 
ing in harmon\, keeping time, assisted b\ music. About 
ten of these are stars earning from ISIGOO to ^10,000 a 
week each, several high-salaried camera-men, assistant 
directors, script girls, carpenters, kleig-light men, music- 
ians, a horde of other employes, miles of film, rental of 
stage, costumes, and an infinity of other details aggregat- 
ing in money value about $10,000 an hour — often much 
more costU . Now, supposing that 1, a deaf-mute, should 
be employed at a big part in that one scene, and during 
the shooting the director sees something wrong, or to be 
Improved upon, in my acting, he will have to stop tiie 
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cranking to write on paper what I should do. Would 
not that peeve him, for that means waste of considerable 
time and money? 

To keep me busy, my director, ]\Ir. Ed. Sloman, dele- 
gated me to the ranks of “extras.” Aside from a few 
rapidly made gestures signifying what 1 am to do, he 
let me use my own imagination in a throng of theatre- 
goers buying tickets to a prize-fight, entering the hall, 
deporting themselves during the rounds, etc. If you 
should look out sharply you may recognize me in some of 
the scenes of that picture which is entitled “The Deacon” 
featuring Jean Hersholt, Ned Sparks, Vera Steadman, 
June Marlowe and other stars. 1 guess I pulled througli 
tolerably, for I was allowed to go on to the end, and even 
promised more tvork in this director’s next picture featur- 
ing Mary Philbin. 

After all should have been said and done, I must declare 
that my life in the movie-world is the most congenial for 
me, so fascinating, so mind-broadening that I won’t re- 
turn to my former haunts and habits even if offered ali 
the riche.s of the mines of 
Golconda. Before coming 
in I felt as though I were 
living like a big frog in a 
small puddle of small rrogs; 
and then suddenly thrown, 
as a puny tadpole, into a 
radiant ocean peopled with 
Titanic frogs. In this 
ocean 1 meet ureatest auth- 
ors, contributf'.rs to biggest 
magazines, most celebrated 
artists, musicians, opera sing- 
ers, directors of highest men- 
tal calibre, talented actors, 
most charming actresses and 
all like folks, all fraterniz- 
ing with familiarity as if 
members of one gigantic lov- 
ing family ; for the Cinema 
Industry attracts magneti- 
cally to a focus all the great- 
est from all points of the 
compass. I ought to have 
been overwhelmed and an- 
nihiliated by this preponder- 
ating weight of intellectual- 
ity ; hut instead of that I was 
uplifted, exhilirated and en- 
couraged by these heavenly 
frogs ; their benevolence and 
tolerance are great in proportion to their grandeur. If 
you should study closely human nature, you would see that 
the bigger a man grows in mental stature the more modest 
he becomes, due to the process and progress of learning 
which teaches him that the more he knows, the more he 
learns how little he knows after all ; and, therefore, 
becomes more charitable towards his less fortunate fellow- 
beings. That may be a plausible explanation for the 
condescension granted to me at the studios. Right or 
wrong in my conclusions, I am extremely contented where 
I am; and how it thrills me to watch and study my 
environments, especially the work and characters of mv' 
new acquaintances. 

Possibilities of all sorts seem to be limitless in this indus- 
try where 150 companies, 50,000 people are continually 
working, w'herc millions, even billions of money change 
hands incessantly. But how many more are wrecked, 
singed like moths flocking to candle-lights? Success does 
not come to but very few. “Manv called but few are 
chosen,” said some wise guy of old. Hereabouts the 


stores, cafeterias, offices, factories are overcrowded with 
very pretty girls who came from far and near to try to 
break into the movies and many more thousands are daily 
sent back home heartbroken. It is not merely good looks 
among girls or external physical appearance among men, 
which count. There is always lacking a rare something 
— a much sought after quality or virtue called personality, 
difficult to be defined clearly in words. Perhaps its full 
meaning will be discerned in a feeble description, I shall 
essay at in a little character study of one of the greatest 
stars in captivity, Laura La Plante — assuredly a well- 
nigh impossible task, so complex and baffling is the soul 
of a human being, particularly that of a woman — and 
that of Laura above all ! Like a fool I am rushing where 
angels fear to tread! Nevertheless I select her to adorn 
my tale, my sole excuse being that I have been, luckily, 
more intimate with her than with others in the industry. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that there are a good 
many other stars just as beautiful, as charming, as 
intelligent and all else as she, but 1 greatly doubt if 

there exists any superior to 
her. If you know of such 
prodigy, please do not discuss 
that with me. It may be 
dangerous. 

In making pictures, direct- 
Drs do not play for favorites 
according to their own per- 
sonal liking ; they are hard 
and practical ip looking at 
things only from the box- 
office point of view ; it has to 
be or else the whole fabric 
would go to demnition bow- 
wows, as say cur English 
cousins. The players have 
to prove their value a.s box- 
office attractions to advance. 
The producers and directors 
try hard to study public ta.ste 
and to cater to it. They 
have rather crude methods 
of ascertaining the true taste 
and often make awful mis- 
takes. I have my own 
guesses. One is that they 
use too many words on the 
screen and too few intelli- 
gently delivered gestures, 
etc., etc., but that is also an- 
other story fully given out in 
mv" book, “The Deaf-Mutes Howls.” 

Laura, a wise little girl, is aware of these solemn 
truths ; and she tries to live up to her understanding of the 
situation to the best of her ability', and without murmur 
even if she does not agree entirely with her directors, in 
her inner consciousness. But, then, she never asks for 
favors for herself. She earns all that comes to her and 
deserves all, and a good deal more besides; and all the 
adulations shott'ered on her head — without losing the 
latter, for a wonder ! That is rather mystifying to us, 
considering that she is just emerging from her teens. 

In private life her characteristics are pretty much such 
as you see on the silver sheet, proclaiming her personality 
more eloquently than my feeble pen can ever dream of 
translating into words. Excepting through unguarded 
outbursts of irrepressible exclamations of admiration, I 
meticulously avoid complimenting her to the face for any- 
thing she does in pictures — a ridiculous proceeding, to say 
the least. At the best I could only echo, in a futile w'ay. 



Photo by Universal Studios 
Albert I . Ballin as the Crazy Old Hermit 
in His Busy Hour.” 
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far better phrased praises in all the periodicals the world 
over. I think she shuns them, if possible, and when she 
can’t dodge them, she accepts them with patient resignation 
as a penalty to be paid for her greatness. She is in the 
same position as the saleslady in a confectionary shop where 
she was urged to eat all the candy to satiety until the very 
thought of tasting one morsel more would give her the 
nausea. She has to preserve her equipoise to keep up with 
her work. I have never known or seen a harder-working 
girl than she. I can assert positively that she usually gets 
up at 6 :30, sometimes 5 :30 every morning ; and grinds 
awaj' until late in the afternoon, sometimes until mid- 
night ; and 1 remember of an instance or two when it 
lasted until sunrise. Moreover, her work is often exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, like wearing heavy furs for hours 
and hours in hot July suns of California in scenes to rep- 
resent zero January weather in New York! Ah, there 
you can see that the roads of great stars are not always 
strewn with roses. She had had plently of trouble of her 
own in her much younger days which are good for her 
now. Some day 1 may Avrite a story of her life, t(K) long 
to go in this article, though quite interesting. The painful 
experiences she went through enable her to express feelings 
naturally and convincingly enough to draw . tears of 
sympathy — and laughter too from a stone image. 'I'ha' 
explains, in part, her success as a movie star. We may be 
sure that such other wonderful stars like May McAa'ov, 
Norma Shearer, Alice Calhoun, Mary Pickford, Norma 
Talmadge have gone through the mill of troubles, though 
of different natures, to become as good artists as Laura. 
We have no interest in those who try to portray emotions 
they never have really felt in private life; they will betray 
artifice or insincerity that never deceives anyone — hence 
the enormous deal of bunk with Avhich we are afflicted in 
other pictures without such talent. 

As said before, success did not upset Laura’s equili- 
brium : she keeps cool and collected at all times. She has 
a peculiar way of looking you squarely in the eye, frown- 
ing slightly, studying thoughtfully what you have to say to 
her, to grasp thoroughly the meaning of your words; and 
then does her part correctly and without loss of time. 
That is what makes her beloved by all directors having 
business with her. If she had any vanity, pride or 
superciliousness, I could not discover the least vestige with 
aid of a microscope. She is never late in coming to her 
work: She never takes advantage of her high position 
to the embarrassment or derangement of others’ schedule 
unless really ill which is, fortunately, rare; but she is 
often utterly tired out when she comes in her set. I 
remember an instance, where to my infinite amusement, 
the was carried, in a feigned swoon, in the arms of Tom 
Moore, assisted by Bryant Washburn, and laid on a couch 
in “The Love Thrill” only to fall soutul asleep in middle 
of the shooting! 

She is not above fraternizing with lowly workmen in 
the studio, often jollying them. It is not unusual for her 
to walk across the street, at lunch time, to a cheap cafe- 
teria, and sit with them at the counter, her dainty little 
feet dangling under a high stool, and to partake of a dish 
of spaghetti with chill con came, a custard pie and coffee. 
Sitting by her side, I remarked that she is quite demo- 
cratic and Bohemian in her ways. “Yes. I’m a Bohemian 
since birth,” admitted she nonchalantly. She is respect- 
fully and lovingly saluted by everyone going and coming, 
and she responds Avith radiant smiles to all from the high- 
est to the lowliest with an even-handed impartiality like 
effusion of sun-beams giving light and Avarmth to floAvers 
and weeds indiscriminatelv, exhaling mother-love Avithout 
expecting or demanding thanks in return. 


Once you capture her respect and confidence, she Avill 
trust you as implicitly as a little child AAould her OAvn 
father. Like one, she aaoU prattle, telling you her inner- 
most tlioughts, feelings, hopes, troubles, and all but never 
one unkind Avord of anyone — simply because there is no 
room in her big heart to harbor an unkind thought. 
Would not the high honor impiled in such confidence 
SAA'ell your head and heart Avith tender pride? 

Last November I Avas delightfully honored Avith lier 
inA'itation to her AA^edding. The church Avas filled Avith 
the greatest in Filmdom, as aa'cII as other folks, and the 
ceremony AA*as most beautiful and solemnly impressive, the 
cliancel overfloAAing with floAvers, tlie whole nave taste- 
fully decorated. Six lovely bridemaids, all great movie- 
stars, of the same height, size and shape, dressed exactly 
alike in purple goAvois and bonnets, preceding the bride 
in Avhite, lieavily veiled and carrying an enormous bouquet, 
marched sloAAdy and lialtingly step by step to the sonor- 
ous organ music. She aa'Hs almost unearthly in her 
beauty. This, in combination Avith all else, moved me 
to tears. It is beyond me to go on Avith this episode. 

Her contract and duties AA'ith the studio frustrated 
her plans for her honeymoon to Europe or elseAvhere 
again and again. She had to come back to her Avork 
exactly five days after her Avedding. You see that a star’s 
life is three-quarters grind and one-quarter fun. Ne\'er- 
theless it never spoiled her sAA'eetness of nature, not the 
least bit ! She is tlie same simple child of yore, and Iioav 
pleased she Avas AA’ith my account of my impressions of 
the Avedding ceremonies ; and gave me hers ; hoAV slie also 
almost cried ; and then prattled on all sorts of incidents 
connected thereAA’ith, rattling (rvoman like) “my sleeves, 
cap and color Avere all made of real honest to goodness 
old lace, rose point.” She laughed merrily in telling me, 
in her oAAm AAords, “Norman Kerry and Tom Moore 
lost their invitations and they remembered the Avedding 
to be at five o’clock, (Aifflich is Avrong for it A\’as at 
four). They came into the church A'ery pompously only 
to find photographers taking pictures of the decorations.” 
She Avas curious for further details, and asked me Avhere 
I AA’as sitting and Avhom I saAv, etc. We Avere talking 
in the studio betAveen retakes AAfflicIi are often quite long. 
We Avere interrupted in our conversation by other actors 
AAfflo love to break in and jolly each other most good- 
humoredly. Tully Marshall did by thrusting on me a 
slip of paper on Avhich he Avrote, “Every time you come on 
the set, you make so much noise, you disconcert me. ’ 
Soon Mr. Eriedlander, an assistant director, thrust on me 
another slip telling me that Laura’s husband is a big, 
powerful man, and that I should look out. l\Ir. Mar- 
shall again Avrote to me, a few moments later, “Of course 
Aou knoAv she is married, so you must keep quiet!” ! 
looked askance at Laura, and she smiled assurance that 
it Avas all right. I Avent on telling Avhen some one else 
asked, “Did you kiss the bride at church ?” With a 
deep sigh, I shook my head negatively, and in ansAA'er 
to Laura’s provoking glance at me for explanation, I 
gave it as folloAA’s: “No such luck for mine! What 
could I do? I was flanked on my right by William 
Russell, 6 feet tall, Aveight about 185 lbs. On my left 
AA’as Monte Blue, height 6 feet, 2 inches, AA^eight per- 
haps 240 lbs. In the peAv in front AA'as Edmund Lowe, 
another giant AA’ith his wife, Lillian Tishman. On the 
one iust behind sat J. Warren Kerrigan, just as bulky 
and husky, sitting AA'ith Mabel Normand. Flitting in 
and out near-by, was Reginald Dennv, a regular athlete 
as you knoAA’, trying to behave himself decorously, duty- 
bound as the master of ceremonies, and nearly failed. 
I suspected that he Avas Avatching me furtively. I also 
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saw Douglas MacLean, and still others and others. Of 
course, I had to lay low like a frightened rabbit. 

Some time before her marriage I made a pastel por- 
trait of this bewitching young lady for her wedding. I 
need not shout from house-tops that I was inspired, for 
that was inevitable. It is enough for you to know that 
she was hugely pleased with it; and super-abundantly so 
for me, in fact the greatest reward I could crave for 
compensation. I was so vain about my workmanship that 
I could not resist the temptation to show it off to whom- 
soever would look at it. During this mood of exultation 
I invaded the lair of the justly renowned big director, Ed- 
ward Sloman, and laid the picture on his desk. He 
gazed at it silently with bulging eyes and knitted brow, 
slowly nodding his approbation. With a deep sigh of 


despair oozing out of my pencil point I wrote my confes- 
sion that I have been hard hit in the heart, bowels, head 
and whole being by the original ; and 1 looked up to him 
for advice or succor. He jerked back his head, lifted his 
arms aloft, spread them far apart, his eyes filling with 
moisture as he raised them heaven-ward as if he were 
invoking divine guidance. He bowed as he gathered 
his arms, pointing his hands to his breast, as he exclaimed, 
with a stifled sob and a suspicion of tears trickling down 
his cheeks, “So am I !” He then described in the air a 
sweeping circle meaning to include the whole universe, 
and roared these words: “ So is everybody!’' 

That’s that! Did I succeed in putting across a cor- 
rect idea of personality? 

Los Angeles, California, Jan. 25, 1927. 


□ 

^l}{ands ^hap^T^reach the Qospel 

^he l^everend 'John liOalter e^ichaels has been totally deaf since childhood, ^is affliction 
pointed the way to a career of fifty years of service as an Evangelist to the "Deaf 


^y (fMary ^Bess “^ggs 



(Reprinted by Permission from Everybody’s Magazine) 


became 


HU RING the siege 
of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, in the win- 
ter of 1864-5, a 
seven-year-old boy 
a familar — and wel- 
c o m e — figure t o the h a 1 f- 
starved Confederate soldiers. 

“Nice pies and cakes! Nice 
pies ’n’ cakes !” he would cry 
as he lugged a basket filled 
with tempting wares from 
group to group. 

“Nice pizen cakes, you 
mean,” the soldiers would 
tease, looking for a chance to 
laugh even in the horrors of 
that terrible siege. 

But to the hoy this selling of 
pies and cakes was serious busi- 
ness. His three older brothers 
were in the I5th Virginia Cav- 
alry and h i s father, too old 
for service on the firing-line, 
had been stationed as a guard 
at Libby prison in Richmond. 

As times grew hard and the 
family exchequer approached 
its zero limit, the mother and 
sister turned to baking as a 
means of livelihood. As the 
only “man of the house.” little 
John Walter IMichaels assum- 
ed the not unpleasant responsibility of the marketing, 
keeping with traits inherited from his Scotch ancestry he 
could drive a good bargain — for one so young — with his 
soldier-customers and never a day passed that he did not 
return to his mother with his basket empty and his pocket 


Rev. John W alter Michaels 
As he looks today, January 16, 1927 

In 


well filled with small change 
and shin-plasters.” 

A day came, however, when 
the young salesman failed to 
appear. As is always the case, 
disease had followed close up- 
on the heels of war and now 
claimed as one of its victims, 
this sturdy, blue-eyed flaxen- 
haired little fellow. A 
strange malady — some called it 
erysipelas, others attributed it 
the incessant noise of con- 
nonading — affected his head. 
1 1 w a s impossible in those 
strenuous days to secure ade- 
quate medical attention for the 
boy: physicians were with sick 
and wounded soldiers. Three 
tiny white scars on his fore- 
head where some good neigh- 
bor applied leeches in order to 
reduced the inflammation — to 
no avail. In due time the dis- 
ease ran its course, and left the 
boy totally deaf. 

A misfortune to an individ- 
ual may prove a benefit to the 
race. Had John Michaels not 
lost his sense of hearing, the 
fifty years of service which he 
has devoted to the thousands of 
deaf-mutes in the South and 
Southwest woiJd have been diverted to other channels. 
And service in the highest sense it has been and continues 
to be. Despite his three score and twelve years of age he 
travels from Virginia to Texas and back again many times 
each year. He stops to preach to the deaf in the larger 
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towns and cities, lectures to the children in the state insti- 
tutions or on rarer occasions, performs for them sleight of 
delights. At small out-of-the-way places he visits indivi- 
duals in distress or trouble and whenever it is possible he 
officiates at weddings of deaf persons. 

In the lean years immediately following the war, the 
boy did his share toward the support of the family. 
Deafness had failed to lessen his interest in life and at the 
age of fifteen, he entered the Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind. Four years later he had completed the eight 
years’ course. It was an established custom at the Vir- 
ginia school to present a gold, crescent-shaped pin to the 


Right to left: — J. W. Michaels and wife — T. M. 
Michaels only Brother and his wife of Knoxville, 
Tennessee at the Summer home, "Mtair” of J. 
Michaels in the Ozark Mts. 

young man who stood at the head of liis class and to pre- 
sent a gold star to the young lady of similar attainment. 
John Michaels was awarded the crescent and IMary Whit- 
comb Steers, who several years later became his wife, ivas 
the winner of the star at their respective graduations. 


The J. IV. Michaels' daughters — Left to right : — 
Airs. Elizabeth Gallaudet (M) Wriggle, teacher of 
the Deaf, Arkansas School, Mrs. Samuella T'aiden 
fAi.) McLendon ; teacher of Hygiene and Alanners 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas Public Schools; Airs. Aliriam 
(M) Johnson, teacher of the Deaf, Texas School. 
Airs. Bessie (AI.) Riggs, Superintendent School for 
the Deaf, Arkansas. 

To these deaf parents were born four hearing children, 
all of whom became teachers of the deaf. 

After graduating from the Virginia school, he spent 
three most profitable years at Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was a leader in literary and dramatic 
activities and was captain of the college’s champion base- 
ball team. 

“After college — what?” is much more difficult question 
for a deaf young man than it is for his hearing brothers. 
Yet John IVlichaels faced life squarely and asked no odds. 

In business, he demonstrated the fact that total deafness 
IS not an insurmountable obstacle in the way of success 


He bpeame eventually a partner in the firm of Michaels, 
Duncombe & Co., horse-collar manufactures of Knoxville, 
Tenn. This business he left to become a teacher in the 
Virginia school from which he had graduated. Later he 


Front view J. IV. Michaels' Summer ho?ue “Altair" 
in the Ozark Alts, of Arkansas — 2675 above sea 

level. 

took a similar position in the Arkansas Scliool for the 
Deaf, with which institution he was connected as teacher 
and principal for thirty years. In recognition of his 
success as an educator, Gallaudet College conferred the 
degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy upon him in 1902. 

In 1905, while principal at the Arkansas school, he was 
ordained a minister and soon after was appointed evan- 
gelist to the deaf of the South by the Southern Baptist 
Convention. His interest, however, is not confined to 
those of the Baptist denomination. There are in the 
United States, exclusive of the hard-of-hearing, approxi- 
mately 65,000 deaf persons. Of this number some 
twenty thousand live in the territory coveped by the Rev, 
John W. Michaels. In any city of more than 30,000 
there are usually from 20 to 150 deaf persons anxious to 
organize for social or religious purposes. 

Among the many Sunday-School and church organiza- 
tions which this unique minister has established, the most 
unusual is the one at Forth Worth, Texas. Here is the 
only church building in the world owned and used exclu- 
sively by the deaf. The building is not a pretentious af- 
fair. but it is neat, well-kept and located in the most de- 
sirable part of the city. 

A little more than a year ago, the Rev. Mr. Michaels 


Family Reunion of two weeks at ''Altair” the sum- 
mer home of J . ML AI. — Left to right. Standing, 
Airs. P. fV. AJcLendon , P. ML AlcLendon , 
Airs. Aliriam Johnson, Airs. F. M' . IVriggle, J. M . 
Alichaels, Airs. T. AI. Alichaels, T. AI. Alichaels, 
R. L. Riggs, Airs. R. L. Riggs. — Kneeling and 
Sitting: John AI, AlcLendon, grandson; Airs. 
Helen M'riggle Alueller, grand-daughter ; S. Doug- 
las Johnson, grandson; R. L. Rings, Jr., grandson. 
L. Riggs Jr,, Grandson. 
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■wrote a handbook of the sign language. It is difficult for 
the average person to realize the amount of painstaking 
work that Avent into this volume, and the thousands of 
signs it contains, or what th*? modest announcement of its 
final publication meant to thousands of deaf people all over 
this country. 

Copies of the book have been ordered by persons living i r 
far distant parts of the world. A father wants to learn 
to converse with his deaf son. A hearing missionary in 
the interior of China thinks he may supplement his oral 
vocabulary with signs Avhich are often quite obvious in 
meaning. 

In the Ozark Mountains in Avestern Arkansas, the 
“castle,” as some of the mountain people call John iVIich- 
aels’ summer home, has been the scene of many a holiday 
festivity. There is always a community Christmas tree 
with a present for every boy and girl, and an Easter egg- 
hunt, and fireAA'orks on the fourth of July— things other- 
wise but little known in the mountains. 

The AA’orld A\ould not have censured this man Avhose 
hands preach the gospel had his sphere of activity been one 
of much smaller diameter. He might easily have chosen 
a life of dependeno? upon his hearing brothers, but he Avas 
too proud and fearless for that. So his life has broad- 
ened into one of unlimited service to Avhich there has been 
no room for envy of his more fortunate felloAv m;n bless- 
ed AA’ith the gift of hearing. 

Mr. Michaels’ Summer Home 

(( M TAIR,” Michaels’ Summer Home in the 
|\/l Ozarks, about 2,675 feet above sea-level, is 
situated on the south end of a beautiful pla- 
teau of about thirty acres. Some three hundred feet 
bcloAv the plateau is a perfectly level tract of land of sixty 
more or less acres Avhich compromise “Mtair,” Elberta 
Peach and Mitchell and Klondyke straAvberry ranch. 
Below this ranch are three A'alleys, one running south, 
one north-east and one south-AA'est, and from these valleys 
a perpetual balmy cool breeze comes, especially from the 



Rear view J. M'. Michaels' Summer home "Affair” 
in the Ozark Alts, of Arkansas — 2675 above sea 

level. 


southern valley, all of Avhich ends at the corner of the 
plateau. On the west side and about one hundred yards 
is Pigeon Hollow Spring, the finest soft Avater in Arkansas, 
the waters of AAffiich flow’ dowm into Pigeon Hollow’, a 
gulch running anyw’here from ten to a thousand feet deep, 
at the head of which was the famous Pigeon HoIIoav 
Camp grounds for such game as bears, deer, foxes and all 
other smaller game, until civilization and the highAvays 
drove the game aAA’ay. HoAAever, it is still frequently 
occupied as a camp for foxes, bob-tail cats, opossums, 
raccoons, squirrels, quails, etc. The gulch is in such a 
position that by running a thirtv foot bridge across about 
three hundred feet down AAould form a beautiful swim- 


ming pool ant'where from four to thirty feet deep and ten 
to one hundred feet Avide in places. 

Mr. ^lichaels is contemplating the building of a dam 
and installing Avater poAAer for electricity and pumping 
purposes for his plant on the plateau, which Avill be im- 
proved for a poultry ranch, play-ground and choice fruit 
tracts. 

From tlie point of the plateau Avhere the home is built, 
one k>oks clear doAvn on top of other mountains and 
valleys for as far as the eye can see. The Arkansas River 
can be seen Avending its way along the southern horizon 



"Little Kiaffara Falls” in one of the Gulches near 
" Altaic ” Alichaels’ Summer home in the Ozark 
Alts. — Arkansas — Alan on rock and lady next below 
him are Air. and Airs. R. L. Riggs, Superintendent 
Arkansas School for the Deaf. 

for many miles and Avith a good glass cattle and men 
AA'orking in the fields can be seen beyond the river, so 
plain as to see the horse’s tail Avag. At night, lights of 
quite a number of toAvns many miles off can be seen. The 
temperature on the place is hardly never below 40 degree 
in the Avinter or above 73 degrees in the summer, and then 
the pleasant breeze coming up from the valleys always 
keeps things cool and pleasant. 

Many friends of Mr. Michaels have visited the place, 
coming from all parts of the country, from the Atlantic to 
Pacific, and all proclaim the place Avith its plateau, its 
breeze, valleys, gulches, springs and last, but not least, the 
beautiful Horse Shoe Cliffs in the back part of the one 
hundred and tAA'enty acre deaf-mute play-ground, one of 
the most beautiful they had ever seen. 

Quite a number have solicited of Mr. Michaels to 
divide up the plateau into tracts of tAvo to five acres and 
sell for summer homes, requiring each purchaser to build 
small, rough stone summer homes. ^Plenty of smooth ,flat 
stone can be found a feAA* feet below surface and in the 
gulches, and labor is so cheap up there one could put up 
such a house for a mere song. A neAv highAA’ay is about to 
be made along tbe north and AAest side of the plateau and 
Avhen this is done Mr. Michaels may plot the place up and 
put it on the market dirt cheap for deaf persons. The 
tracts Avill not he on sale until the SAvimming pool, water 
and electric pow'er has been put in. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 

Blushing NewJj’wed : “I w’ant a chair big enough for 

tAVO.” 

Wise Furniture Dealer: “Any chair is big enough for 
tAA’o, if you sit on it right.” 


Cannibal Prince (rushing in): “Am I too late for 
dinner?” 

Cannibal King: “Yep, evitrybody’s eaten.” — Pitt Panth- 
er, 
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c^Angeleno grams 

^7 (Augusta Jg. Barrett 


■ HE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, of Los Angeles, has been 
in process of formation for some months and 
at the meeting at the Congregational 
Church, 9th and Hope Streets, on Sunday, 
January 16th, the amalgamation of the Episcopal Mission 
and tile Union ^Mission was finally accomplished. The 
latter was composed of deaf people of various church affi- 
liations. 

During his trip East last summer Rev. Clarence E. 
Webb had the opportunity of observing the operation of 
the United Evangelical Church of the Deaf at Toronto, 
Canada, and was much impressed by the splendid spirit 
of co-operation among the members. After his return 
home he had an inspiration to establish a similar one here, 
if the two separate missions could be won to the plan. In 
the past tentative plans to consolidate the two liad failed. 
As a first step Rev. Webb had a conference with Mr. 
John Kennedy, in charge of the Union Mission, and found 
him a walling conv'ert. Both men have a fatherly love 
and interest for their deaf flocks and are broad-minded 
enough to see the advantages in forming this association. 
The matter w'as first explained separately to the two con- 
gregations, and w'ith one or two exceptions, w'as favorably 
received ; then there were a number of joint meetings to 
work out the details. The name given w’as finally agreed 
on and that Rev. Webb and Mr. Kennedy will alternate 
in conducting the services ; these are to be held at the 
Congregational Church, which has a central location. A 
room has been secured at the Y. M. C. A., 8th and Hope 
Streets, for Wednesday evening meetings, for Prayer- 
meetings, socials or business discussions. It may be asked 
“What is an Evangelical Church?” and ^ve quote the 
following from a leaflet prepared by Mr. Kennedy and 
Rev. Webb: The word Evangelical means “Good New's” 
— the divine message of love, and peace, and hope, and 
redemption brought to us by Jesus Christ our Lord, our 
Saviour, Prophet, Priest and King. This is the “Essen- 
tial Gospel,” without addition or substraction. 

An Evangelical Church is one in wffiich all the members 
agree to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour, Lord and 
IVIaster, and His teachings as the one and only ultimate 
authority in all matters of religion and morals. 

Some may wonder how the tw'o missions could adjust 
the matters, of creed, and doctrine, and these were dis- 
cussed at the joint meetings, at which there was always a 
large attendance. As among the hearing there are among 
the deaf many varying tastes and there are enough of the 
deaf w'ho have strong religious beliefs to make a success 
of a new^ association. Another quotation will explain the 
solution of the questions of doctrine: “In this Association 
each member holds membership in one of the Evangelical 
churches, such as he or she may choose. But, in as much 
as the deaf are precluded from receiving the spiritual bless- 
ing and benefits to be derived from such membership this 
Association provides, through the medium of the sign lan- 
guage, the means whereby every member may receive and 
enjot' all the spiritual blessings and benefits such as are 
enjoyed by other people through the medium of the ears. 
This is the first purpose of this Association. 

The second purpose of this Association is to be mutually 


helpful, that each one may hold fast the profession of his 
faith without wavering. This is accomplished by assem- 
bling ourselves together regularly for the reading, study 
and preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
the celebration of the Holy Communion — the Lord’s 
Supper — as He has commanded us. 

The third purpose of this Association is to make knowm, 
and preach to the deaf, the “Essential Gospel,” without 
addition or subtraction. It understands the term “Evan- 
gelical” to mean, and to include, all and nothing but the 
Gospel — the Good New’s of the Kingdom of God — the 
divine message of love, and peace, and hope, and redemp- 
tion brought to us by Jesus Christ our Lord, our Saviour, 
Prophet, Priest and King. Recognizing that without 
Christ we are without hope and without God in this wmrld, 
and may fail of life eternal, the members of this Associa- 
tion, by word and deed, labor for the salvation of human 
souls for w'hom Christ died, and for the establishment, 
perpetuation and extension of the Kingdom of God among 
the deaf. 

We cordially in\'ite all earnest and sincere Evangelical 
Christians among the deaf to unite and co-operate with us 
in this blessed and divine work of Jesus, our Lord and 
Saviour. 

V* 

A mission for the Catholic deaf of Los Angeles was 
conducted during the week of Jan. 9th to 16th, inclusive, 
by Rev. Eugene Gehl, of Milwaukee, at St. Joseph’s 
Church, corner 12th and Los Angeles Streets. He was 
instrumental in the founding of the Ephpheta Sodality tw'o 
years ago, w'hen he explained the needs of the Catholic 
deaf to the Bishop of Los Angeles who appointed Rev. 
Leroy Callahan as Chaplain. Every night during the 
week Rev. Gehl preached on different topics, and on 
Friday night Bishop Cantw'ell gave an address, interpreted 
by Rev. Gehl. It w'as the first time the Bishop had met 
the members of the Sodality. (We missed this talk, on 
account of going to Hollywood to see an entertainment by 
a company of oral deaf, who have been directed, in panto- 
mimes, by a hearing director.) On Sunday night, the 
members of the Sodality gave an entertainment attended 
by many hearing members of St. Joseph’s Church. It was 
the most ambitious program they have yet attempted and 
we are informed it was a great success. It was directed 
by Miss Sprangers, who has been re-elected Secretary of 
the Sodality. It was a success financially, so they were 
able to partly finance Rev. Gehl’s return trip. A friend 
once said to me that the Catholics will save the sign lan- 
guage from extinction, as their priests in charge of Sodal- 
ities for the deaf are all required to learn and use the 
manual alphabet and sign language. 

♦J* 

The Athletic Club for the Deaf moved to larger and 
better quarters last October, and are now located in the 
Moss Building, 316)4 West Pico, between Grand Ave. 
and Olive Street. Many new members have joined lately, 
and there are now about 200 members. They expect soon 
to install a lunch counter which wall be operated on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Much credit is due to the efforts of 
President Frank Burson who was re-elected at the Decem- 
ber election. Ladies are admitted as members and have 
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the right now to vote or discuss matters at business meet- 
ings. The membership fee for ladies is smaller than for 
men, as the club is open to them only on Wednesdays, Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays. The club has a basket 
ball and a baseball team. Their annual masquerade 
ball will be on hebruary 26th. Among the good times 
they had lately was a carnival and the New Years Eve. 
party and dance on December 31st. 1926. 

The very good programs at the Los Angeles Silent Club 
deserving especial mention were the Armistice Day pro- 
gram and the one for Gallaudet’s birthday, given on De- 
cember 1 1th, as the Gallaudet Club had a batuiuet on De- 
cember 10th. Ko*^h of these programs were arranged by 
Mrs. W. F. Schneider who shows much talent for arrang- 
ing unique and appropriate programs. For Armistice Day 



Bert E. Burress, Los Angeles, a graduate of the 
d'ulton, Missouri School for the Deaf. 

she had a tableau vivant, showing Red Cross nurses and 
a soWier and sailor of the World War. Mrs. W. H. 
Rothert, as one of the nurses declaimed "In Flander’s 
Field” and Mrs. Raymond Stillman replied with “Amer- 
ica’s Answer.” The President of the American Legion, 
Los Angeles Post, gave an interesting talk interpreted by 
Mrs. Raymond Gesner. There was a recitation by Miss 
Ella Roy, dressed in a quaint Puritan costume, and Mrs. 
Schneider as Columbia gave a stirring rendition of the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

The new constitution of the L. A. S. C. provides for a 
new way of electing the officers, by which the new officers 
and directors, were elected. It was felt that the best 
results were not obtained in the haste of an open election. 
Under the new law the President must appoint a Nom- 
inating Committee in August, whose duty it is to prepare 
the ballot. A ballot box was placed in a conspicious 
place in the club room on four Saturdays before the clos- 
ing of the balloting. A ballot w'as printed and each 
member as he dropped his ballot in the box w’as required 
to sign his or her name, on a record sheet just as they do 
at the public election booths. Of course some of the 
deaf required a good deal of instruction in marking the 




ballot, but a full vote was secured this tvay. The result 
of the balloting was announced on tlie second Saturday of 
December. The new officers are; President, Frank E. 
Worsw'ick; V’^ice-President, Mrs. Harry G. Bryan; 
Secretary, Mrs. Susan E. Reddick: Treasurer, John W. 
Barrett; Directors, ]\Irs. Alice J'. I'errv, Edward C. 




Mildred and Ethel Burress, children of Mr. and Atrs. 
Bert E. Burress, former pupils of the Fulton, AIo., 
School for the Deaf. 


Air. Burress and two winsome little girls. 


Ould, Mrs. F. E. Worsick, Charles C. McMann, Mrs. 
Jennie Weller, Mrs, Royal Lamont, Albert V. Ballin, 
■Mrs. Jeanette Price, i\Irs. IMary iMercer, William M. 
Davis, Omar L. Smith, Miss Irene Linderman, David 
C. Reddick; Board of Trustees, W. H. Rothert, Mrs. 
Alice T. Terry. W. H. Farnham. 
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One of the representative deaf men of Los Angeles is 
Bert E. Buress, who is a graduate of the Fulton, Missouri, 
School for the Deaf. During the past ten years he has 
been employed by Foreman and Clark Clothiers as a tailor 
at their Broadway store; this company operates what are 
knowTi as the Coast-to-Coast Upstairs Stores. Staying 
so long with this firm indicates he is an expert in his line, 
having learned the tailor’s trade at the Fulton School. He 
married Miss Emma Schultz, also a former pupil of the 
same school, and they have two lovely little girls. The 


Mrs. Burress and Mildred and Ethel. 


and Bishop, the country from which the city of Los Ange- 
les gets its water. In the Yosemite National Park and 
Yosemite Valley they camped at Mammoth Lake and 
Tuolumne Meadow Lodge. They could only spend one 
night at the latter place on account of the freezing tem- 
perature; in the morning they found ice in a pan, and 
started for Mono Lake, where thej’ inquired what road 
would be best to take, as they did not wish to go home on 
the same road they had just taken. They were advised 
that the Tioga Road would lead them to more beautiful 
scenery and would bring them to the Inland Highway be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. We quote the 
following from Mr. Buress’ account of the trip: “From 
east to west across the mountain top Paradise winds the 
Tioga Road, connecting on the west with the main road 
system of California, and crossing the Sierrra on the east 
through Tioga Pass. It opens July 15 and closes Sep- 
tember 30. The Tioga Road has a romantic history. It 
was built by Chinese labor in 1881 to a gold mine east of 
the park, but as the mine did not pay the expenses of 
getting out the ore it was quickly abandoned and soon be- 
came impassable. In 1915, a group of public spirited 
citizens purchased it from the present owner of the old 
mining property and presented it to the government. It 
has been placed again in good repair. An elevation of 
9941 feet above the sea at Tioga Pass, near the Eastern 
Yosemite Park Boundary has to be reached by auto- 
mobiles. 


Tenney a Lake on Tioga Road, Yosemite National Park 

When a 5 oung man, Mark Twain visited Mono Lake 
on the Tioga Road. The following is his own inimitable 
description from “Roughing It.” Mono Lake is a hun- 
dred miles in a straight line from the ocean and between 
it and the ocean are one or two ranges of mountains — yet 
thousands of sea gulls go there every season to lay their 
eggs and rear their young. One would as soon expect to 
find sea gulls in Kansas. And in this connection let us 
observe another instance of Nature’s Avisdom. The is- 
lands in the lake being merely huge masses of lava, coated 
over with pumice stone, and utterly innocent of vegetation 
or anything that Avould burn ; and sea gulls’ eggs being 
entirely useless to anybody unless they be cooked, Nature 
has provided an unfailing spring of boiling water on the 
largest island and you can put your eggs in there and in 
four minutes you can boil them as hard as any statement 
I have made during the past 15 years. Within 10 feet of 
the boiling spring is a spring of pure cold water, sweet 
and wholesome.” 

❖ 

The Gallaudet Club of Los Angeles gave a dance and 
entertainment, Jan. 29th, at the hall used by the L. A. 


Camp of the Burress family. Mammoth Lake, 
Yosemite National Park, summer of 1926. 


family live in their own cozy bungalow, which is near 
Western Avenue, one of the main traffic arteries of Los 
Angeles. Unlike many other young couples they bought 
their home before they acquired an auto, which fortunate- 
ly for them Avas before the big boom in real estate. 

Mr. Buress AA’as President of Los Angeles Division, 
No. 27, N. F. S. D.. in 1921, and has held other offices in 
the society. He has also serA^ed a term as President of the 
Los Angeles Silent Club and held other offices in the club. 
Last summer the family AA'ent for their A'acation, in their 
Essex coach, to the Yosemite National Park. They took 
along camping equipment and during the trip covered 
about 1000 miles. They Avent \da Mojave, Lone Pine, 
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S. C., who cancelled their meeting for that night. There 
Avas a scene acted by the collegians. Messrs. Robert, 
Phelps, Willman, Blanchard, Handley and Price, who 
were finally caught playing cards and drinking, by Dr. E. 
M. Gallaudet himself, impersonated by Lawrence James. 
During his five years at college Mr. James had witnessed 
many a lecture by the good Doctor, and he gave a very 
good imitation of his style of sign delivery. The illu- 
sion was completed by his gray hair, moustache, imperial, 
and cut-away coat. After grilling and lecturing the boys 
and then forgiving them, he faced the audience giving a 
short talk regarding the Memorial Hall. Tickets had 
been sold at 50 cents each, each one bearing a number, 
and late in the evening a drawing was held, the holder of 
the lucky number winning a handsome large framed photo- 
graph of Edward Miner Gallaudet. The affair was a 
success, the crowd was not as large as was expected. The 
profits go to the E. M. Gallaudet Memorial Fund. 

•!• ❖ ❖ 

Here is a clipping about “Television” which we 
described once before, and if perfected will be something 
the deaf can enjoy, which will be a slight compensation for 
all we miss by not hearing Radio. 

Television Nears Perfection, Claim 

St. Louis, Dec. 16. — It is only a matter of time until 
the new television apparatus announced here yesterday by 
Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson of the General Electric Co. 
and the Radio Corp. of America, is perfected, the in- 
ventor said today in enlarging upon his discover 3 % 

AH the means for perfecting it are at hand, he stated, 
and only patience and experimentation are necessary to 
make it an actual commercial asset. 

The television instrument, he said, would enable one 
to see across the ocean. He likened its workings to 
an instantaneous transmission of motion pictures, with 
even,’ detail of the scene “picked up” as clear as though 
the view’er were present. 


i 



Mr. Harry Dundas of Sagirtaw, Mich., and Miss 
Anna Rechlin, of Bay City, were married last 
November, 22d. They live in Saginaw, Mich. 
Air. Dundas is a barber. 


Missionary Work Among The 
Colored Deaf 

February 27, 1927. 

To The Silent Worker, 

School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: — May I have space in your magazine, “The 
Champion of the Deaf,” for the following write-up? 

It has been and is still quite a problem about mission- 
ary work among the colored deaf. They are without 
spiritual guidance among themselves. The white folks 
try to help them and when they are taken away by 
death, they are just as helpless as ever. 

They are encouraged by some parties not to recognize 
their race leaders ; they are afraid that one of the race 
leaders will get too much credit for doing good among 
them, so they keep up strife trying to pull that race 
leader down as it has been the case in Chicago. 

They seek out the white folks to do the work among 
them, not that they will have a change of heart, but that 
they might have the satisfaction of getting the spite out 
of the race leader. 

The white folks who allow themselves to be used as 
tools to encourage them in their disloyalty to their own 
race thus making it impossible for them to make progress, 
are not discharging a Christian duty by them or doing 
them a service. 

To do missionary rvork among the colored is not to do 
a favor to them. They have a right to an equal chance 
with the white man, an equal chance in education to 
encourage self-improvement and to create high ideals of 
conduct. 

No greater service could be rendered the colored deaf 
than to help and encourage the ones best fitted to go 
under training for the ministry and to help them to build 
up their own churches. 

They need white friends, but by taking charge of 
ministering to their mission only weakens them in self- 
reliance. Our best friends are those who help us to 
help ourselves, this field of work Is unlimited, I am one 
of the colored deaf, and the work has been nearest and 
dearest to my heart and I have felt the great need of a 
church for the colored deaf where they can worship God 
in freedom and feel perfectly at home among themselves, 
and I have been too handicapped because of lack of 
friends to carry the work on. Those who might have 
helped me were looking out for their own interests. 

So this will always be a problem until the right person 
comes forward in the right Christian spirit and helps 
us to solve our difficulties by helping us to help ourselves. 

Very truly yours, 

Blanche W. Williams. 


Of Interest to the Housewife 

A FUDGE RECEIPT 

2 cups sugar 2 tbsp butter 

1 cup milk 2 sq. chocolate 

y 2 tsp vanilla 

Mix the sugar, milk, butter and chocolate and coot 
slowly until the sugar is dissolved. Then boil without 
stirring until a little forms a ball when dropped in a cup 
of cold water. Take from the fire, cool and add vanilla. 
Beat until it begins to grow thick. Turn into well 
buttered pan and when cool cut in squares. 
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icers of the Florida oAssociation of the Deaf 


Raymond H. Rou, President of Forida As 
socialion of the Deaf and Linotype operator, 
also Insurance A gent. 


Airs. Eugene Hogle, Second Vice-President of 
F. A. D. and Ex-teacher. 


Paul Blount, Miami, Fla. — Treasurer of the 
Florida Association of the Deaf. 


Austin, Secretary of F. A. D. and 
Photo-engraver. 
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but it did not seem long to the spectators for it was so in- 
teresting to watch. The boys put on a Knights-Templar 
drill, which had been seen by scores of the people in the 
crowds. Afany had seen it put on by some of most nota- 
ble groups of Knights-Templar in the country, and they 
said they had never seen the thing done better. The abil- 
ity of deaf lads to carry out any program upon which 
they are launched is evident beyond question through 
their success in a matter of this kind, — From the St. Aug- 
ustine Record. 


High Praise For Deaf Boys 


Praise for the boys of the Florida State School for the 
Deaf and Blind is being heard from every quarter, as a 
result of the wonderful drilling of the lads on the fort 
green last night during the Royal Court Fete. The boys 
performed in remarkable fashion, with a precision, grace 
and obsolute perfection as regards time that evoked the 
enthusiastic applause of the thousands in the great grand- 
stands. The lads executed the most difficult of maneu- 
vers under the direction of Carl J. Holland, captain of 
the Spanish Harquebusiers. The drill was a long one, 


]\l(iyor Carl J. Holland, First J ice President 
of F. A. D.. Military Instructor, Supervisor ; 
also Insurance Agent. 


Photo by A. L. Pack. 

ne of Chicago deaf belles 


Miss A dele Williams — O 
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;UR RISING young builder and contractor, 
Welvin Davidson, has just sold his fourth 
house at a profit which even our most suc- 
cessful home builders might well envy. 
Air. Davidson has now purchased another 
lot and will, as soon as the weather moderates, start 
construction upon it. Without any technical training 
in his line of work Air. Davidson seems to have the 
knack of turning out houses for which there is a demand 
that will return a sure profit. He has the ability to 
select a lot in a district where there is a demand for 
the type of home which he proposes to construct, and 
he is also able to set a fair appraisal upon the value of 
the lot. Then he puts up a house in keeping with the 
surroundings, and by taking what he finds best in other 
houses under construction and combining these ideas 
with a certain native ability along architectural lines, 
which he seems to possess, he turns out a most desirable 
finished product, ^'hen he has the ability to handle 
Avorkmen and subcontractors to say nothing of the fi- 
nancial end of the business. To be sure four houses are 
not so many, but Dave has hit his off successfully in at 
least three of them, which is quite a remarkable start out 
here where contractors are numerous and competition 
in the home building line is keen. 


Quite a little consternation has been caused amongst 
the deaf of California, through a bill introduced in the 
state legislature providing for the sale of the state school 
grounds. In brief, the bill provides that the grounds may 
be sold at public auction to the highest bidder. Any 
and all bids may he rejected and the property again put 



Side view of the latest and most charming of Melvin 
Davidson's homes. This beautiful and well planned 
home, located in the hills of Berkeley, met with al- 
most instant demand. It was sold for cash long be- 
fore completion, and returned a profit that might 
well arouse the envy of our most successful home 
builders. 

Upon the auction block from time to time. In the event 
of a sale a new site, costing not more than $100,000, may 
be purchased, and buildings thereon erected. Pending 
the purchase of this site and the construction of new 
buildings, property may be rented for temporarily car- 



rying on the school. All rentals for the temporary quar- 
ters and all funds paid out for the purchase of the new 
site and construction of the buildings thereon must come 
from the proceeds of the sale of the present site and 
from no other funds. 

Assemblyman Kelsey, who introduced the bill, called 
at the school grounds and explained that he had in- 


Rear view of Melvin Davidson's latest and most 
successful venture in the home construction line. 
This lot has two frontages giving the house a sweep- 
ing view of the Bay, of the Golden Gate, and the 
city of San Francisco. 

troduced the bill by request and was not entirely fami- 
liar with the merits of it. He said he would like to hear 
what the alumni of the school thought of it. According- 
ly a meeting was called in the school chapel and was 
attended by a large number of graduates and ex-pupils 
of the school. Sentiment at the meeting was practical- 
ly unanimous against moving the school and after the 
meeting Air. Kelsey announced that he was personally 
against the passage of the bill. However, the bill came 
from the state educational department and is evidently 
an administration measure, more or less, so that the 
deaf are very apprehensive as to its passage. 

A hastily formed committee was selected from amongst 
those present. This committee has voiced its protest 
by means of circulars to members of the legislature 
and to parents of deaf children, and through the press 
to the public at large. At this writing it seems likely 
that the matter will be turned over to the California 
Association of the Deaf for state wide propaganda. The 
deaf cannot sec why the present magnificient site should 
be sold. It Is located at the very center of educational 
and social life of the state of California, and it could not 
be moved three miles In any direction without impairment 
of the location. The grounds are ample and are in no 
wise crowded by business or apartment buildings. The 
finest type of homes surrounds the westerly ends of the 
school, while the easterly portion runs into the foothills. 
The buildings are still substantial and need only a little 
remodelling and new furnfshings to make them at least 
equal to the usual class of buildings in our residential 
schools. 
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Another bill which should cause the deaf of California 
some concern is the clause in Senator Breed’s measure 
providing that the test for all drivers of automobiles 
“shall include an examination of the applicant’s hear- 
ing.” I'his is the same clause which has bobbed up in 
the legislature every two years for nearly a decade, 
n'he deaf and their friends have succeeded in having it 
eliminated, but each effort seems to have been more 
strenuous than the preceding one. Of course, this ex- 
amination refers only to new applicants for licenses, 
but there is another bill before the legislature which 
will allow ail licenses to be cancelled every three years, 
following which a new application must be filed and 
every driver tested if necessary. It is easy to combine 
these two laws and see wherein the licenses of even 
experienced drivers are now in danger. A compulsory 
liability insurance bill for all drivers of automobiles is 
now before the legislature. One wonders if this bill 
is adopted, whether the deaf will be compelled to pay 
increased rates, or if the bill will affect their status as 
drivers. 


The legislature also has for consideration a bill which 
makes it the duty of physicians, nurses, parents, or 
guardians of deaf children to report same to school 
superintendents, who shall then inform the nearest school 



This is the third home that Melvin Davidson built. 
It is of the modified Spanish type quite common in 
California. 


for the deaf of said children. Another bill, which will 
run strongly with the above, provides where five or more 
children between the ages of 3 and 21 may be found 
in any district, then a class may be formed for teaching 
the same in the public schools. It is further provided 
that the teaching, if such a class is formed, shall be by 
the “pure oral method.” Draw your own conclusions. 

A bill guaranteed not to stroke the fur of the deaf 
in the wrong direction has been introduced through the 
California Association of the Deaf. By it the commis- 
sioner of labor shall maintain in his bureau a depart- 
ment devoted to the deaf. He shall collect statistics, 
ascertain what trades or occupations are most suited 
to the deaf, and use his best efforts to aid them in 
securing employment. He shall make a census of the 
deaf, and obtain facts and information in this state and 
elsewhere as shall tend to better the life of the deaf. 
This is the type of bill which the deaf of the whole 

state will and should lobby for. 

❖ ❖ 4 > 


The Bureau of Labor for the Deaf of North Caro- 
lina has just issued its report, and in view of the fact 
that we may have something similar in California, the 
report is of more than passing interest. Out of 28 
classifications of occupations ranging from insurance agent 
down to casual workers, there were 221 placements 
during the two j'ears out of 375 applications. This is 
certainly a fine average. Carpenters head the list with 
57 placements out of 80; 36 textile workers, 19 lino- 
type operators, and 17 printers and pressmen got jobs 
through the bureau. As to means of communication 
between the deaf and their employers writing led. though 
speech, presumably from semi-mutes, shows prominently. 

I received a letter from the placement bureau of the 
University of California concerning a young man, a 
student there who was losing his hearing and was in a 
quandry as to how to proceed. To the various problems 
confronting him 1 replied at some length. The young 
man had lost his hearing to such an extent that he could 
no longer follow the lectures ; ergo he was giving them 
up. To which I replied that there was no necessity for 
his quitting; totalh' deaf men had and were now follow- 
ing lectures hy taking notes from other students and 
polishing up in the college libraries. Of course most 
of them having been deaf a long time “knew the ropes,” 
where our young friend would probably need some time 
to adjust himself. He had had some experience as a 
printer, but the outlook in this line of work was very 
poor and hardly worth continuing. I replied that this 
was the finest trade for the deaf to take up, and was 
for those who were members of the union, of the very 
best outlook. The student had three years of pre-medi- 
cal work and considerable experience in chemistrt' and 
bacteriology. I' called attention to Dr. Dougherty, steel 
chemist of Chicago, to Dr. Jones, bacteriologist of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Wenger, bacteriologist of Utah. An ex- 
perienced printer to whom I referred the case said he 
didn’t see why the young man should sacrifice his three 
rears training in medical science to follow printing 
or any other trade, in view of the success which other 
deaf men have made in various fields of professional en- 
deavor. I guess what this perplexed student needs Is 
the Inspiration to follow in the footsteps of the suc- 
cessful deaf who have beaten paths through the wilder- 
ness of despair to emerge upon green pastures and fer- 
tile fields. 


I looked over an old class book of the University of 
California the Blue and Gold of 1892. There on Class 
Day I noticed that D.M.M. was orator. He was also 
on the committee of arrangements. Also on that com- 
mittee were men tvho are now some pumpkins, high in 
wealth and influence in the state. Evidently D.M.M. 
was some personage in those days. Also I notice amongst 
the list of classmates of D. M. M. the same C. C. 
Young. If C. C. Young did anything to bring distinc- 
tion, the class book does not show it. D.M.M. being 
a scholar of some note, received a scholarship to Har- 
vard. While at Harward he fell off one of those old 
fashioned high wheel bikes, the fall resulting in total 
loss of hearing. I met him some time afterwards. He 
seemed utterly lost. He was not able to place himself 
and all the world looked bleak and barren to him. Thir- 
teen years later bv referring to the directory of graduates, 
I find that D. M. M. had found a place as historical 
searcher, a man who delves into books to piece out the 
researches of others who have not the time to spare 
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for such details. One might consider it a pretty fair 
position for a man in his circumstances to land. C. C. 
Young was listed as a teacher. Now time has flown. 
TTiirty-five years have passed. C. C. Young lives on the 
same street as I do, a short block away. But he is not 
domiciled there just at present. He hangs out his shingle 
at the gubernatorial mansion at Sacramento, not as gar- 
diner or as steward, but as plain governor. All of which 
might have been left unsaid, only what a difference hear- 
ing, or lack of it, may mean in one’s life. 

•> •> V 

One wonders how the “talking movies” are going to 
affect the deaf. Those who have heard them pronounce 
the innovation wonderful. So far any comment from 
a deaf spectator seems to be lacking. It is probable that 
there will be a curtailment in the acting to give more 
play to the speech. This would surely detract from the 
interest of the deaf patron. In cases, if it sent him 
back to more sensible reading matter, it might not be 
such an unmixed blessing. There may be some comfort 
in the “television” apparatus, ulitmately designed to throw 
on screens, in one’s own home, scenes enacted at distant 
places. What a wonderful thing it will be to lip-read or 
finger-spell over the telephone through little devices at- 
tached thereto, or to view over one’s radio a festival, a 
football game, or any other public gathering hundreds, 
even thousands of miles away. This, says a man working 
on the invention, is probably only for our grandchildren, 
yet one cannot tell. Inventions often come much quicker 
than anticipated. 


r ~ 



International Newsreel /*huto. 


New Y ork— photo shows a pupil of the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Derif-Mutes, of 
New York, learning pitch and volume of the 
human voice through the vibrations of the drum. 
The pupil makes a noise, holding her mouth to 
the drum. The sound of her voice makes vibra- 
tions which pass from her fingertips, which are 
held on the drum to her brain, thus enabling her 
to hear her own I'o'ce. 



O HAPPY HEART 
By Josephine Titus Stewart 

O happy heart, tho" days are long. 

The liquid note of robin’s song. 

Blooming flowers in woodland dell. 

Springing ferns and grass-blades tell 
The days — the days are passing! 

O joyous heart, that would the hours could fly. 

The days — the golden days are passing by! 

Sweet with song, the summer days 
Mellow into autumn’s haze. 

Apple-blooms have cast their snow; 

Now the ripe fruit’s clusters glow. 

The months — the months are passing! 

O eager heart, which ‘‘hasten” still would cry. 

The months — the precious months are passing by! 

Linger, Time, and let us say 
All the kind words that we may. 

Slow the steps that once were light ; 

Gray the locks that once were bright. 

The years — the years are passing! 

O weary heart, which longs in peace to lie. 

The years — the years have passed so swiftly by! 

^osephine^ ^itus 

An Appreci.ation by a Friend 

N JANUARY 8, 1927, Airs. James Alulford 
Stewart died at Hurley Hospital, Flint, 
Michigan, after undergoing twice within a 
week a serious abdominal operation. The 
funeral was held at the residence the follow- 
ing Sunday at four o’clock. Dr. John Dysart of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church officiating. Superintendent I. B. Gil- 
bert, Mr. F. A. Lawrason, Mr. G. F. Tripp, Mr. F. M. 
Kaufman, Air. A. J. Eickhoff and Air. E. AI. Bristol were 
pall-bearers. The body was placed in the chapel crypt at 
Gracelatvn Cemetery, and later this year will be removed 
to Traverse City, Alichigan, to be interred in the family 
lot. 

Josephine Smith Titus was born in Fulton, Oswego 
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County in New York, the second of three children. On 
the maternal side, ancestry is traced to the family of the 
celebrated Marquis de la Fayette, who made for himself 
a name in American History by having contributed valu- 
able aid to our infant country in our struggle for liberty. 
I'his connection came through John Besoine de la Fayette, 
a cousin of the Marquis. Her father. Dorr B. Titus, 
was owner and operator of a grist mill, later engaging in 
an atlas publishing business, in partnership with a brother. 
Surveying and research work took him through the mid- 
dlewestern states ; and, impressed with the location of 
Traverse City, he decided to settle there and brought his 
family to their new home in 1887, going into the insurance 
business. Josephine Titus was attending high school in 
her fourteenth year when she was taken ill with spinal 
meningitis, which left her deaf. The family, learning of 
the e.vistence of the state institution of the deaf at Flint, 
through the late Willis C. Hubbard, a long-time teacher 
at the school, on his visit to Traverse City, sent Josephine 
to the school in 1892. She was graduated three years 
later, entering Gallaudet, where she studied for two years 
An opening presented itself at the Michigan School for 
the Deaf, to which she was assigned as an assistant 
instructor in art, a dut\ which she performed with credit 
to herself and to the school. Later, on the death of Miss 
Belle Schrikemma, she was appointed to the vacancy in the 
primary department. 

On August .H, 1899, she^was married to Mr. James 
Mulford Stewart, who had come to the school from Gal- 
laudet as teacher in 189.3. She continued teaching until 
1908. A baby was born that summer. Rearing her little 
daughter kept her at home until the fall of 1913, when she 
was called back as substitute teacher by the late Superin- 
tendent L. T>. Wright. When the emergency passed, she 
was too valuable a teacher to be released and continued 
serving the school until her death. 

She leaves her husband, head of the printing depart- 
ment at the Michigan School for the Deaf and editor of 
Michigan Mirror; one daughter, Alargaret Jean, a student 
in Hillsdale College; her mother, Mrs. D. B. Titus; two 
brothers, Leon h'., formerly a bank cashier but now a 
member of a large Detroit real estate firm, and Harold, 
a successful short-story writer and novelist. 

Quiet, unassuming and unheralded in her deeds during 
life, Mrs. Stewart had accomplished much good among 
the deaf, particularly in the educational field of the deaf 
youth, whose problems in way of acquisition and absorp- 
tion of knowledge in the school-room are peculiarly dif- 
ficult, this well-knowTi fact arising from the great dif- 
ference between the spoken language and the sign-lan- 
guage, which is the only known practical method of inter- 
communication of the deaf as a class. Realizing this ser- 
ious problem and appreciation the paramount importance 
of finding a solution of the problem, she had applied her- 
self -assiduously in the study of higher psychology in one 
of the state normal colleges, so that she might be qualified 
to launch psychological research work at the school for 
the deaf, her sole desire being to tear down the mysterious 
veil that kept the young mind in the dark so that the 
pursuit of liberty and success and happiness might be made 
on the same footing with the more fortunate hearing in 
tlie cold and hard world in the days to come after gradua- 
tion from the school. She in fact introduced into the 
school system a special and scientific program of psycholog- 
ical tests, a process whereby she was able to classify into 
groups different pupils, whose mental make-up had been 
catalogued conclusively by the special educational and 
mental tests, with the view of adapting special modes of 
instruction to their individual needs to bring out their 
capability as well as ability'. The results obtained under 
her method were startling and remarkable in that a 


number of pupils who had remained stationary in their 
school-work over a number of semesters showed so marked 
improvement in their studies and examinations as to be 
entitled to successive promotion in grade. But such 
gratifying success was obtained only after many long 
nights of hard work at her home after regular school 
hours in collecting data and preparing special methods of 
training to be given each class of pupils of approximately 
similar mental make-up as had been indicated by examina- 
tion of each pupil at the school. 

By nature and inclination, she was fitted for a career 
in art and literature. Nothing delighted her heart more 
than to seclude herself in a quiet room to pour forth her 
mind and heart in poetry. Her style was smooth and 
faultless; in fact, several of her poems had been published 
in standard magazines. Had she devoted her time to 
prose composition, such as short-story writing or novel 
writing, she probably would have had made a place for 
herself in tlie literary circle, as her younger brother has 
already done. But her heart was in teaching the deaf, a 
noble and unselfish inspiration. 

It would be natural to assume that such a woman 
might be temperamental and derelict in her home duties, 
but it was not true of Mrs. Stewart. She was an efficient 
and particular housekeeper; her house was alway's im- 
maculate and in neat order. Indeed, one wondered how 
she could have shouldered the responsibilities of keeping 
home and taught school and studied, as well as engage in 
other activities of the deaf, both in and out of the school. 
She was a dynamic worker of unusual energy. 

She was a graduate of Central Michigan State Norma! 
College, where she was granted a life certificate cum 
laude, a state diploma by which she was entitled to teach 
in any public school in the state of Michigan without 
being required to take periodic examinations in order to 
obtain a new iicen.se each time to teach ; she w'as qualified 
for life to teach in any high school or junior college under 
the control of the state board of education. A life certifi- 
cate implies that the holder is not only thoroughly trained 
in the theory and practice of teaching but college-trained 
as well. IMrs. Stew-art stood high in every subject — “A” 
was her usual mark in examination papers as well as in 
daily recitations, despite her handicap of deafness — she 
attended regular classes with the hearing. Indeed, her 
professors upheld her before the other students w'ho could 
hear as an example of what ambition and determination 
will do in the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
An idea of her character may be had in the following 
w'ords of her fellow'-teachers ; 

“Notwithstanding her unexcelled feminity, she posses.s- 
ed much of what might be termed a masculine steelness in 
her composition. She had steel determination in carrying 
through to highest success every thing to which she set 
herself, leaving no least thing undone or imperfectly done. 
She was steel in endurance of mighty labors and in 
resilience under the burden. She w'as steel in her de- 
mands on others, especially her pupils, yet here it was ‘the 
hand of steel in the glove of velvet.’ She w-as steel true 
in loyalty, to family — ‘w’ho touches Tavannes, touches me,’ 
— to friends, to her class, the deaf, to school and college, 
to organizations w-ith w'hich she w-as connected. Yet at 
the last it w-as undoubtedly a w-earing-out that brought 
her low' — that cut her off just w'hen she had attained the 
height of her usefulness and could be least spared.” 


HELP WANTED— FEMALE 

Stenographer (hearing) desired in New York City real 
estate office; must understand sign language. State ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address: M. L. K. Care. 
Silent Worker. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


T he inventor was good enough to send me 
Hazel’s Handy Pocket Parliamentary Chart, which 
has been extensively mentioned in the 1. p. f., and 
very' generally praised as a unique contribution that must 
have cost the author. Edwin M. Hazel of Omaha, Neb., 
months and months of hard work. 

Fancy a three-page chart that will go into your pocket 
and that will answer every question likely to arise in a de- 
liberative body by simply finding the question and turning 
the indicator wheel to it, and tlien read, ;is plain as print 
can make it, the correct answer, or the limitations in- 
volved. 

Cushing and Roberts have devoted wliole books to the 
same thing, while Mr. Hazel has boiled it all down .so 
simply that it seems more like some form of necromancy 
than a practical guide and compass for everyone who offi- 
ciates as “Mr. President.” In putting this valuable path- 
finder on the market, Mr. Hazel has put his fellow deaf 
men under a load of obligation, and I have no doubt it will 
find an enormous circulation in the lodge world if propierly 
boomed, and Mr. Hazel can be trusted to do that. 

Every once in a while some fellow writer opens new 
roads of activity for the rest of us, and sometimes these 
"finds” are of tremendous importance. 

Just recently in the best illustrated publication for the 
deaf in the world, I came across the phillipic utterances of 
the esteemed Windy City author with reference to the 
hitherto virgin field having to do with reference to the fact 
that some of our American deaf people, and in particular 
some of our American deaf artists, have had the phenome- 
nal nerve to spend their own monev in making trips to 
Europe, which, according to the Windv City gent, who 
has been w'atching, thev have no right to do. A good 
many of us, or perhaps I had better speak for myself only, 
never had even given this matter a single thought, but 
after the Windv City gentleman’s graphic portrayal of the 
heinousness of their offense, our, I mean my, eyes are wide 
open. The Windv City' gentleman (to quote his ow'n 
words) says: 

“Digging up the age old excuse of going abroad 
to study art is the bunk. The belief that the art 
centers of the old world surpass those of the me- 
tropolitan areas is all wrong.” 

Yes siree: The Windy City' gentleman makes this an- 
nouncement, 1 suppose, aft’r having done the museums of 
Paris, London, Florence, Rome. Brussels, etc., and com- 
pared them with the Metropolitan, the Field and the 
Corcoran Museums, so he knoyvs what he is talking 
about. 

But the gentleman merely finds fault with this state 
of affairs, and expresses no remedy. That is hardly con- 
structive criticism, so since this matter is up to the general 
public, the g. p., can turn itself into a forum, and bring 
about a better state of affairs so — ^yy'hat to do? 

Perhaps if the Windy City gentleman, with the kind as- 
sistance of the eminent North Carolina Napoleon-Caeser, 


could interest Congress in another amendment to the 
Constitution making it a crime punishable by not less than 
one or more than five years’ imprisonment for any Amer- 
ican deaf citizen to go abroad for any purpose whatever, 
provided, however, that in extraneous contingencies if very 
great need is shown, and proof furnished of highest credi- 
bility', the passport may be issued by the Secretary of State 
yvith limitation to third class or steerage quarters, both 
yvays, so that the objection by the Windy City gentleman 
as to American deaf people spending more of their ow'n 
money than the Windy City gentleman thinks wise and 
proper under the circumstance, will be met. 

It is entirely possible that* Congress might regard tliis 
as an infringement on our citizens’ rights and possibly re- 
fuse to touch it at all, but there is still another remedy and 
possible solace for the W. C. G. in having the National 
.Association of the Deaf take the matter up, and if that 
organization fears that the prohibitive restrictions is going 
a bit too far, they might still find a way to put a stop to 
this orgy of squandering money in viewing Europe. 

So, rah for the flag, and the good old United Stages, 
and rah for tlie Windy City gent whose utterances on so 
weighty a subject make him a bigger figure in the world of 
the deaf than were Lincoln or Patrick Henry in the world 
of the hearing. 

❖ 

I don’t know wliere else in the W'orld it could happen, 
but do not believe it could happen anywhere except in the 
deaf world, but it was a wonderful instance of hoyv homo- 
geneous the deaf people are, that found those of other 
faiths helping along a fair at St. Ann’s Church here in 
New York. The first girl who sold me a chance on an 
article to be raffled was a good worker in the cause of her 
church (Catholic) and the next to suggest that I part 
with a quarter in a good cause was a young lady from 
the Jewish Association, and a little later on come a hold- 
up from another worker, a young man yvhom I happen 
to know is among the unattached, but all were alike in- 
terested in helping the w'ork of St. Ann’s. 

And it is a good work as 1 happen to know, for the Rec- 
tor, the Curate and even the members of the Rector’s 
family are kept busy answering calls, and even demands of 
all kinds, and from all conditions of people representing all 
faiths. Just that an applicant is deaf and in ne?d is the 
“open sesame,” and never an inquiry as to the applicant’s 
behalf. I have known the Rector to go out as helper in a 
law case in the morning: a visitor at two sick beds in the 
afternoon, and helping out two cases of misfortune before 
supi>er with three interruptions to answer requests while) 
the family were at their evening meal, after which came a 
trip down town to marry a colored deaf couple of whom 
lu had never heard before. In the entire days, work there 
was only one instance where the party helped was of the 
same denomination, and even in this case the person was 
not a member of St. Ann’s. 

A pitiful case was reported to me, and like others I side- 
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stepped ared passed the buck to the Rector. He investi- 
gated and found a deaf couple, both ill, and husband out of 
work, and no provisions in the house. Though he had 
never heard of the people before, and though they were 
members of another church, that they were deaf people 
and evidently worthy was credential enough, and it did 
not take him long to order plenty of food sent in and ar- 
range for real relief. 

From personal knowledge 1 could multiply instances of 
how this good church work founded by Dr. Thomas Gal- 
laudet has become a boon to humanity. One evening I 
dropped in and found the rector and family entertaining .i 
stranger here, a woman with a large flock of children who 
was to have taken the evening boat for Boston to join her 
husband, and woman-like, she and the collection of chil- 
dren had missed the boat, and the husband, very man-like 
had not provided her with but little more than enough 
money to meet needed expenses, so what to do? She had 
heard of St. Ann’s Church and there she went with her 
brood, and the Rector and family, though having no more 
room than they need, didn’t have tlie heart to send them to 
a strange hotel, but fed them and cared for them till next 
day when they were put on the boat. 

Long before 1 became deaf, and of course before 1 ever 
heard of St. Ann’s, 1 knew the .story of the passing of the 
elder Holland, the actor, and of the then line of demarca- 
tion between th? churches and the people of the stage, and 
of how after a refusal or two from church heads, Edwin 
Booth suggested "There’s a little church around the cor- 
ner,” and from that time on Dr. Houghton’s fame and 
goodness became a proverb and the little church around 
the corner became a fixed and a loved landmark. 

And the deaf man and woman, when trouble, affliction, 
privation or want overtake them also have the consolation 
of “a little church around the corner, though instead of 
referring to 28th Street, the deaf man’s steps would take 
him to 148th Street. 

❖ 

A recent issue of one of the 1. p- f., detailing the whyr^ 
and wherefores of the removal of the head of the scliool to 
another scene of activity, was filled with testimonials to the 
school heads, fidelity and ability, and a friend, who count- 
ed them, t«)ld me there were fifty-four references to the 
school head, by name, and six more linking his name with 
his wife’s. Among other testimonials to his fitness to the 
position he occupied as an educator were some from n^?igh- 
bors who testified that the head of the school had kept the 
grounds and shrubbery in line order. The communitv 
advi.sor, a lady admirer, testified to her astonishment at the 
miraculous work of the deaf in music which, en passant, I 
will say, is miraculous, if there really were any deaf musi- 
cians there. 

About the samp time the state association sent out a 
circular which told a totally different story, yet no paper 
for the deaf printed the rebuttal, though all printed parts 
of the other side of the storv. I am not going to draw any 
comparisons, but rather let my readers have the commen- 
tary on the case of one of our best known, highest educa- 
ted and respected of deaf men, which brings the matter 
down to hard pan: 

“I cannot understand the action of the Governor in this 
matter. Either the Superintendent was competent or he 
was not. If he was competent he should have been kept 
at the job, if not he should not have been transferred to 
any other state institution but should have been dropped 
forthwith. 

“The new appointee is no educator, either by profession 
or training. He could not fit in as “managing officer” at 
any public school much less this school for the deaf. 
Heretofore there were principals and superintendents at 


head of schools for deaf, but since the advent of milita- 
rism cadetism and bands the trend has been military. 

“Governors of this type are apt to feel real military men 
best qualified to conduct quasi-military institutions and 
hence men like these worm in and fail.” 

Making a brief call on an executive in a big concern, 
whose friendship I have enjoyed since he was a mere clerk, 
just out of curiosity, and emulating those writers who pry 
out tlie secret of success from men who have really arrived, 
I asked him what helped him most on his climb up, and he 
laughed and pointed to a little card in the center of his 
roll-top desk, which bore the simple legend : 

“IF YOU THINK YOU ARE BEATEN. YOU 
ARE.” 

And when one rolls that around in all its phases, its 
mighty true. 

❖ 

1 just happened in at a religious service one evening, 
that was conducted by a lay reader, who might easily be- 
come a regular clergyman in the denomination he belongs 
too if intelligence and consistency and cleanliness of life, 
by both precept and fulfillment are the requirements, and 
he spoke on fidelity to one’s beliefs, illustrating it with 
the story of a woman of bible days who saw her children 
beheaded one by one, till all seven v\ ere dead, and still the 
tyrant of the other faith could not make her change. I 
liave thought of her many times, and wondened why a 
white lie would not have been a forgiveable expediency. 
Then the speaker’s words opened my mind to many other 
thoughts that cam*? as a direct result of the evening’s dis- 
course, and all in all the whole thing was far from satis- 
fying and I wish I hadn’t heard the sermon. 
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Times Have Changed 


Those who witnessed the tournament for the basket- 
ball championship of the Northeasterns schools, recently 
held at the New Jersey School for the Deaf, were treated 
to a fine exhibition of sportsmanship. Although the 
teams were about evenly matched and excitement ran 
high during the two days not one player lost his temper 
or showed the least signs of desiring to cripple his oppon- 
ent by foul means, as so often was the case of games 
played when basketball was in its infancy about thirty-five 
years ago. An account of these games can be found in 
the athletic section of tin's magazine. 

In Our Next Issue 

Rev. J. M. Koehler has prepared a very interesting 
article on “Deaf Founders,” which will appear in the 
May issue. IMr. Koehler’s list is very accurate and will 
prove of historical value. Rev. Mr. Smaltz contributes 
a scholarly article on “The Twenty-Third Psalm.” 
Another instalment of “Crutcher’s” humorous sketch of 
his travels from New York to Kentucky also appears in 
this issue. “Is Deafness an Obstacle to Craftmansliip,” 
is another interesting contribution, sent in by Robert V. 
Jones, of Detroit. In fact, the whole issue will be brim- 
full of good reading. 

Getting Back Our Usual 
Strides 

Since last fall we were very' much embarrassed in get- 
ting out our magazine on time because of removal of the 
printing equipment to its new home near Trenton Junc- 
tion, but now we are almost settled and are beginning to 
get back our usual strides. 


W. Laurens Walker Appointed 
Superintendent 

W. Laurens Walker was selected by the board of 
trustees of the South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
Blind, to succeed his late father, Capt. Newton F. 
Walker, as Superintendent. The new superintendent is 
entirely familiar with the school, liaving been horn and 
reared on the place and will be able to carry on the work 
left by his deceased father without a hitch. 

A Caution 

Deaf peoide r\lio look for work in other cities are 
advised to stay at home unless they have sufficient funds 
to carry tliem through a period of idleness while looking 
for work. If they do not the chances are that they will 
be thrown upon charity. Read Mr. Jone’s article in the 
next issue for further enlightment. 

Sarpuel Heinicke Celebration 
April 10, 1927 

A letter received from Ludwig Buescher, a deaf 
sculptor in Osnabrueck, Germany', informs us that on 
April 1 0, 1 927, the schools of Germany will celebrate the 
20()th anniversary of the birth of Samuel Heinicke, the 
father of Pure-Oralism. 

Mr. Buescher announces that he has made a bust of 
Heinicke and is ready' to receive orders from any' school 
or association of the deaf desiring to purchase a copy. 
The bust is in plaster of Paris, twenty inches high and 
sells for about $8.50. His address is 89 Johannisstrasse, 
Osnabrueck, Germany'. 

Air. Buescher also advises us that in 1928 or 1929 he 
will come to this countr^ for business reasons and to study. 
We feel sure that this ambitious deaf sculptor will be 
welcomed by the deaf to our shores. 

Differs With Mr. Edison 

E'rom the N eiv Orleans States we clip the followings: 

Opelousas, Feb. 21 , 1927 . 

Editor, New Orleans States. 

Dear Sir: Upon your front page which reached us this 
morning, 1 find that Mr. Edison says that "deafness may 
he a very beneficial thing. That the eye is the whole thing 
and hearing a very minor affair.” 

Mr. Edison is a great man. I am not. I am not even 
near great, but being totally deaf, 1 have the right to differ 
w’ith him. 

He has not, so far as I know, any grandchildren. If he 
had grandchildren, and great grand ones, such as 1 am 
blessed with, and by reason of his deafness could not con- 
verse with them, he would feel as I do, that total deafness 
is a blight and a curse, and an infirmity that envelopes one 
at every turn. I read more than Mr. Edison. I work when 
I have anything to do. I never neglect my business. My 
eyes are perfect. I hear with them upon a typewriter, and 
in this wav try my cases; but to hold that "deafness may 
be a beneficial thing,” is to jest at scars that never felt a 
wound. 

No deafness can never be “ a beneficial thing." Inability 
to converse with, wife, children, grand children, and great 
grand ones, is destructive of a desire to live. Nothing but 
responsibility to those, will restrain a deaf man from going 
to the undiscovered country. 

Yours truly, 

GILBERT L. DUPRE. 
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The Braddock-Maxwell Nuptials 


Rev. and Airs. GuUhert Camphell 


T he press stories of most weddings differ only in 
small details, but the marriage of Reverend Guil- 
bert Campbell Braddock to Miss Estella Elizabeth 
M axwell, besides being an impressive and beautiful cere- 
mony, and witnessed by a great number of New W orkers, 
was unusually interesting when the personalities of all 
concerned is considered. Reverend John H. Kent per- 
formed the ceremony, and for the first time ever in annals 
of the Deaf, a deaf clergyman performed the ceremonx 
uniting his deaf assistant to the bride of his choice. Prob- 
ably also making a record, and in any event most unusual 
was in that the bridesmaid was Aliss Ruth Virginia Kent, 
the beautiful and talented daughter of Reverend ^Ir. and 
Mrs. Kent, while Mrs. Kent xvas Matron of Honor. 

Promptly at four o’clock, Saturday afternoon, January 
22nd, at St. Ann’s Church, New York City, the wedding 
procession marched to the altar, but as St. Ann’s is a 
church for the deaf, and boasts no organ, Mendelsohn’s 
Wedding March had to be inferred, by those lucky enough 
to be able to recall it from the dim recesses of the memory. 

The bride leaned on the arm of Mr. Harry Pierce Kane 
as all of the bride’s relatives live long distances from New 
York, and it was I\Ir. Kane’s happy pleasure to give the 
bride away. The best man was Mr. Oliver W. Mcln- 
turff (Gallaudet, 1917.) Mr. Braddock was of the class 
of 1918 at Gallaudet. while the bride graduated with the 
class of 1921. Feminine readers will be interested in the 


raiment of the ladies figuring in the affair, and for their 
benefit it is stated that the bride wore a dress of French 
blue and ocher accoutrements were of pastel gray and she 
carried a bridal bouquet of brides roses and lillies of the 
valley. 'Ehe bridesmaid and matron of honor both wore 
different shades of biege and their bouquets were sweet 
peas and Mrs. Coolidge roses. 

M rs. Braddock as a small girl attended the Tennessee 
School, and later on she graduated from the Nebraska 
School with high honors. Mr. Braddock was educated 
at the Colorado School. Neither of the principals as 
students at college or youngsters at tlieir elementary 
schools probably ever dreamed that when their time came 
to enjoy the supremest gladness of life that it wmuld be a 
New York event, but both have become New Yorkers, 
and to the manor born. 

On leaving college Mrs. Braddock came to New York 
to take up highly specialized work with the American 
Hispanic Society and was one of the young ladies selected 
to make a tour abroad in the interests of that organization, 
but illness prevented. Later on she took up editorial re- 
search work on the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, resigning her 
position to enter a new sphere in life as wife and helper to 
a curate in a busy city. 

After a short wedding trip the happy couple took up 
their residence where they are right at the entrance to 
“Fanwood,” the great New York School for the Deaf. 


HER NAME 

Two bachelors. Smith and Brown, w^ere seated in the 
flat of the latter. 

Smith : “Would you like to know the name of your 
future wife?” 

Browm : “I certainly w ould.” 

Smith: “Well, I’ll guarantee to tell you her name by 
arithmetic.” 

Brown: “That’s impos.sible.” 

Smith : "Well, you take a piece of paper and wmrk out 
this sum. Write down the year in which you w'ere born. 


subtract the last two figures from the first twm. Now 
multiply what remains by the date of the month in wlu'ch 
\ou were born. Divide your answer by twm, and tell me 
the result.” 

Brown, after a lengthy struggle and much thought, .at 
last works out the problem and hands his friend the result. 

Smith : “Now, these figures obviously indicate that 
the name of your wife will be Mrs. Browm.” 

Brown and Smith are no longer friends. — An English 
Exchange. 
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Jersey (frowned T^rtheasterru 
^asket'^all Qhampioru 


"Defeats (Maryland iru ^inal Qame, 25 '!/ 
tournament cA Qreat Success 


EBRUARY 25th and 26th were two out- 
standing red letter days in the annals of the 
New Jersey School. On those days the 
school was host to over seventy guests from 
other schools for the deaf, who had come to 
help dedicate our new g^'mnasium. The dedication ex- 
ercises were in the form of a basket-ball tournament, the 
first of its kind ever sponsored in the East — and the great- 
est event of its kind in the history of deafdom. Teams rep- 
resenting Virginia, Maryland, Mt. Airy, Fanwood, St. 
Joseph’s and Lexington Ave., of New York City, and 
New Jersey, seven in all fought it out for the cham- 
pionship of the northeastern part of the United States. 
Hartford was to have come but cancelled its trip the 
day before the start of the tourney, due to a scarlet 
fever quarantine. 

New Jersey defeated Maryland in the final game 
and was crowned champion. Mt. Airy vanquished St. 
Josephs for the consolation prize. A large silver statue 
of a basketball player, about 24 inches in height, was 
awarded the New Jersey school and individual gold 
basketball charms were given to the players of the team. 
Maryland, the runner up, received a beautiful loving 
cup and Mt. Airy, the winner of the consolation games, 


was presented with a shield. Leonard Downes, the 
lanky center of the Maryland team, was chosen by the 
coaches as showing the best mental attitude and sports- 
manship throughout the games. He received the all- 
around sportsmanship medal donated by the New Jersey 
school. There were many players considered for this 
honor and it was a difficult task for the coaches to come 
to a decision. Tlie attitude and conduct of the players 
as a whole was above reproach. The game of today 
is more scientific and the modern idea of sportsmanship 
is making gentlemen in the place of the rowdies of 
former years. 

The tournament was to have gotten under way with 
Hartford and New Jersey Friday afternoon at two, but 
as Hartford was unable to come New Jersey won on 
default. As a consequence, the next three games were 
moved up and started an hour earlier. 

In the opening game Mt. Airy disposed of St. Joseph’s 
of New York, 41 to 22, and In the next game Maryland 
encountered easy sailing by defeating Fanwood 38 to 23. 
Then came the thriller, that between Virginia and Lex- 
ington Ave. This game extended into an extra five 
minute period and was nip and tuck throughout. Vir- 
ginia finally won 36 to 34. 
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feated Fanwood, rated the 
favorite to cop the consolation 
prize, 33-31. With the 
score 31 all and ten seconds 
left to play Luzardi, of St. 
Joseph’s, caged the ball from 
mid-floor to win. This 
game was fought furiously 
from start to end as both 
teams are of New York 
City and are therefore great 
rivals. 


Mar\'land, the Runner-Up 

The second round of the tourney started off early 
Friday evening between New Jersey and Mt. Airy. 
It was evident from the start that New Jersey would 
have little difficulty in copping the game. The New 
Jersey boys ran up 9 points before IVIt. Airy could score. 
Then they eased up and resorted to passing with the 
scoring of a goal now and then just to keep ahead. 
Score, 26 — 17 in New Jersey’s favor. Maryland and 
Virginia, conquerors of Fanwood and Lexington res- 
pectively, then took the floor. Deluca, Maryland’s dim- 
inutive captain and forward, and Downes, his lanky 
center, proved too much for Mt. Airy and IVIaryland 
came out on top, 38 to 16. 

As a result of these games 
New Jersey and Maryland 
became the finalists. 

The consolation games be- 
tween the losers of the first 
and second round teams 
began Saturday morning. 

St. Joseph’s won from Hart- 
ford by default. Fanwood 
and Lexington Ave. got un- 
der way at 10:30 A.M. 

Fanwood came out on top 
36 to 26, but not after a 
hard fight because of the 
rivalry of these two New 
York teams. The Saturday 
afternoon consolation games 
were two of the hardest 
fought of the entire series. 

Mt. Airy was able to win 
over Virginia by a two-point 
margin, 27-25, and then 
came the surorise of the 
tournament. St. Joseph’s, 
considered an outsider, de- 


The outcome of the above 
games left St. Joseph’s and 
j\It. Airy as finalists for the 
consolation prize. These 
two teams met in the evening 
previous to the Maryland- 
New Jersey game. Mt. 

Airy won 17 to 9. 

The final game betw^een 
Maryland and New Jersey 
was replete with thrills, al- 
though Marjdand was slow 
to get under way. Deluca 
and Downes were unable to 
solve the five-man defense 

of the Jerseyites and had 
to resort to long shots, the 
majority of which went 
wnde. The first half ended 13-5 in favor of New Jersey. 

Maryland came back with a rush in the second half. 
Downes seemed to have recovered his eye. His long 
shots began to sink through the hoop with deadly ac- 
curacy and the margin held by New Jersey began to 

dwindle away until the score stood 18-17 for the 
Jerseyites. But that was the farthest the Marylanders 
could go, for then the defense of the Jersey boys tight- 
ened and with Schmitt and Corello caging three double 
deckers and a free throw by Hoberman, New Jersey 
rushed away again. The final whistle blew with the 
ball in New Jersey’s possession. The score was 25 to 17. 


Mt. Airy, the Consolation U inners 
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After the tournament the trophies and medals were 
awarded. Supt. Ignatius Bjorlee, of the Maryland 
School, presented the trophy to the winners. Supt. Pope 
presented the cup to the Maryland team and former Supt. 
Walker presented the shield to the Mt. Airy team. Mr. 
Johnson, Principal of the Industrial Dept, of the New 
Jersey School, presented the All-Around Sportmanship 
Medal to Leonard Downes. Supt. Gruver of the Mt. 
Airy School commended the losers upon their gameness 
and sportmanship. 

After the tournament dancing was indulged in until 
mid-night. 


LINEUPS AND SUMMARIES 

Game No. 1 


(Hartford defaulted to New Jersey) 

GAME NO. II 

Mt. Airy vs. St. Joseph’s 


ST. J. 1. 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Dunn, r. f 

3 

0 

6 

Calandar, 1. f. . . 

1 

3 

5 

Ward, 1. f 

0 

2 

2 

Cudone, c 

1 

0 

2 

Carroll, c 

1 

1 

3 

Luzardi, r. g. ... 

2 

0 

4 

Walsh, 1. g 

0 

0 

0 


— 

— 

— 

Totals 

8 

6 

22 

MT. AIRY 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Seward, r. f 

4 

2 

10 

Gerhardt, r. f. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Yieugst, 1. f 

0 

0 

0 

Hoffman, 1. g. , . . 

0 

0 

0 

Grimmell, c 

6 

2 

14 

Carlin, c 

2 

1 

5 

Urofskev, r. g. . . . 

1 

0 

2 

Kilbey, r. g 

2 

0 

4 

Potter, 1. g 

2 

0 

4 

Lee, 1. g 

1 

0 

2 

Totals 18 

GAME NO. Ill 

Maryland vs. Fanwood 

5 

41 

MARYLAND 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Deluca, (Capt.)r. 

f 5 

5 

15 

Lowe, 1. f 

2 

0 

4 

Dowens, c 

7 

3 

17 

Smith, r. g 

0 

2 

2 

Korycki, 1. g 

0 

0 

0 


— 


— 

Totals 

14 

10 

38 

N. Y. I. D. 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Lynch, r. f 

1 

0 

2 

Port, 1. f 

4 

0 

8 

Kahn, c 

3 

1 

7 

Kostyk, r. g 

2 

0 

4 

Giordano, r. g. . . 

0 

0 

0 

Bayarsky, r. g. . . , 

0 

0 

0 

Heintz, 1. f 

1 

0 

2 


— 

— 


Totals 

11 

1 

23 


GAME NO. IV 


Virginia vs. Lexington 



VIRGINIA 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Jackson, r. f 

2 

2 

6 

Martin, 1. f 

1 

1 

3 

Elliott, 1. f 

1 

0 

2 

Mangrum, c 

7 

5 

19 

Roop, r. g 

0 

0 

0 

Waldron, 1. g. . . . 

2 

2 

6 






Totals 

13 

12 

36 

LEXINGTON 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Davinger, r f 

6 

0 

12 

Cohen, 1. f 

5 

3 

13 

Hirshkowitz, c. . . . 

3 

1 

7 

Goldblatt, r. g. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Brenner, r. g 

1 

0 

2 

Rosen, 1. g 

0 

0 

0 


— 

— 

_ 

Totals 

15 

4 

34 

MT. 

NEW JERSEY 

GAME NO. V 

AIRY VS. NEW JERSEY 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Corello, f, 

3 

3 

9 

Terranzino, f 

2 

0 

4 

Schmitt, c 

2 

1 

5 

Hoberman, g 

2 

2 

6 

Capasso, g 

1 

0 

2 

Totals 

10 

6 

26 

MT. AIRY 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Potter, g 

1 

0 

2 

Lee, g 

0 

0 

0 

Urofskey 

2 

1 

5 

Keeley, g 

0 

0 

0 

Grinnel, c 

3 

0 

6 

Carlin, c 

0 

0 

0 

Yiengst, f 

0 

0 

0 

Gerhard, f 

0 

0 

0 

Seward, f 

1 

2 

4 





Totals 

7 

3 

17 

GAME NO. VI 
Maryland vs. Virginia 

MARYLAND* G. 

F. 

PT. 

Deluca, f 

7 

5 

19 

Lowe, f., g 

1 

1 

3 

King, f 

0 

0 

0 

Downes, c 

8 

0 

16 

Smith, g 

0 

0 

0 

Korveki, g 

0 

0 

0 


— 



Totals 

16 

6 

38 

VIRGINIA 

G. 

F, 

PT. 

Jackson, f 

1 

0 

2 

Martin, f 

0 

0 

0 

Mangrum, c 

4 

2 

10 

Roon. g 

0 

0 

0 

Waldron, g 

1 

2 

4 

Elliott, g 

0 

0 

0 




... 

Totals 

6 

4 

16 
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Consolation Games 



N. Y. I. D. 

G. 

F. 


PT. 


GAME NO. Vn 



Lynch, r. f 

Kostvk, r. g., r. f. 

0 

3 

0 

2 


0 

8 

Hartford 

DEFAULTED TO St. JoSEPH’s. 


Port, 1. f 

2 

2 


6 

GAME NO. VIII 



Kahn, c. . 

Giordano, r. g. . . 

7 

0 

0 

1 


14 

1 

Fanwood vs. Lexington Ave. 


Heintz, 1. g 

1 

0 


2 

LEXINGTON 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Totals 

13 

5 


31 

Davinger, r. f. . . 

4 

1 

9 






Goldstein, r. f. . . 

0 

0 

0 

CONSOLATION FINAL 




Brenner, 1. f., r. g. 

3 

1 

7 






Cohen, 1. f. 

1 

5 

7 

St. Joseph s vs. Mt. Airy 




Hershkowitz, c. . . 

1 

1 

3 

ST. JOSEPH S 

G. 

F. 


PT. 

Goldblatt, c. r. g. 

0 

0 

0 

Dunn, r f . 

2 

1 


5 

Rosen, 1. g 

0 

0 

0 

Ward, 1. f 

1 

0 


2 




Calandra. 1. f 

0 

0 


0 

Totals 

9 

8 

26 

Carroll, c 

0 

0 


0 



Luzardi, r. g. ... 

1 

0 


2 

N. Y. I. D. 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Walsh, 1. g 

0 

0 


0 

Lynch, r. f 

0 

0 

0 


— 

— 


— 

Kostyk, r. g., r. f. 

4 

6 

14 

1 otals 

4 

1 


9 

Port, 1. f 

4 

2 

10 






Kahn, c 

4 

1 

9 

MT. airy 

G. 

F. 


PT, 

Giordano, r. g. . . 

0 

2 

2 

Herhrand, r. f. . . 

0 

0 


0 

Heintz 1. f 

0 

1 

1 

Seward, r. f 

2 

1 


5 





Minnich, 1. t 

0 

1 


1 

Totals 

12 

12 

36 

Yungst, 1. f 

:... 0 

1 


1 



Carlin, c 

1 

2 


4 


GAME NO. IX 



Grimmell, c 

3 

0 


6 




Keelv r. g 

0 

0 


0 

Mt. Airy vs. Virginia 



Urofskv, r. g 

0 

0 


0 

MT. AIRY 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Lee, 1. g 

0 

0 


0 

Potter, f 

1 

0 

2 

Potter, 1. g 

0 

0 


0 

Micznick, f 

2 

0 

4 


— 

— 


— 

Urofskey, f 

2 

0 

4 

1 otals 

6 

5 


17 

Kelly, f 

2 

1 

5 






Grinnell, c 

9 

1 

5 


FINAL GAAIE 




Cardin, c 

0 

1 

1 

^Maryland vs. New Jersey 




Yiengst, g 

1 

0 

2 

MARYLAND 

•G. 

F. 


PT. 

Bessusparis, g 

0 

1 

1 

Deluca, f 

9 

1 


5 

Seward, g 

1 

6 

2 

Lowe, f., g 

0 

1 


1 

Gerhard, g 

0 

1 

1 

Downes, c 

4 

2 


to 

_ 



Smith, g 

0 

1 


1 

Totals 

11 

5 

27 

Korvcki, g 

0 

0 


6 





King, f 

0 

0 


0 

VIRGINIA 

G. 

F. 

PT. 

Cramer, f 

0 

0 


0 

Jackson, f 

1 

0 

2 


— 

— 


— 

Elliott, f 

3 

1 

7 

I'otals 

6 

5 


17 

Martin, f 

0 

0 

0 






Mangrum, c 

5 

1 

11 

NEW jersey 

G. 

F. 


PT. 

Roop, g 

0 

1 

1 

Corello, f 

3 

2 


8 

Waldron, g 

1 

2 

4 

I’erranzino, f. . . . 

1 

0 


2 

_ 



- - 

Schmitt, c 

5 

1 


11 

Totals 

10 

5 

25 

Hoherman, g 

1 

2 


4 





Capasso, g 

0 

0 


0 


GAME NO. X 




— 

— 


— 





Totals 

10 

5 


25 

St. Joseph s vs. Eanwood 





ST. Joseph’s 

Dunn, r. f 

G. 

2 

F. 

1 

PT. 

5 

Tournament Jots 


■ 

Calandra, 1. f 

1 

0 

2 






Ward, 1. f 

3 

0 

6 


CHAMPIONS? 




Carroll, c 

4 

1 

9 

The other day ' 

Central High School of Washington, 

Luzardi, r. g 

4 

0 

8 

D. C., copped the High School championship of the 

east 

Walsh, 1. g 

1 

1 

3 

at the University of Pennsylvania tournament. 

Here we 

— 

— 

— 

become a bit reminiscent. Maryland took Central High 

Totals 

15 

3 

33 

in tow, 24 to 23 in Washington, D. C., some 

time 

ago. 
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A week or so later Central High came up to New Jersey 
and we experienced very little difficulty in beating them 
43 to 29. 

U'hen came our tournament and we defeated Maryland 
25 to 17. Now can New Jersey lay claim to the High 
School Basket-ball Championship of the East? Anywav, 
th is shows the comparative strength of the New Jersey 
team. 


HEADS OF SCHOOLS 

Ignatius Bjorlee, Supt. of the Maryland Scliool, made 
his appearance on Thursday and liad a good look around 
tlie school before he witnessed the tournament. 

IMr. Gruver from the Mount Airy School came over 
the river and stayed with us Friday and Saturday evenings. 

From the St. Joseph School came Dr. Hannah Miller, 
tlie superintendent and Miss O’Hara, tlie principal. 
They visited the school besides watching the tournament. 
Mr. J. P. Walker, a former superintendent of our school, 
was present, also. 

The school was honored in having them with us. 
BASKETBALL SCIENCE 

Certain people have intimated that it was an act of poor 
sportsmanship for Schmitt of New Jersey to “freeze” the 
ball so long near the end of the final game. Those people 
arc either talking through or into their hats, it matters 
not which. They show little, if any, knowledge of the 
science of the basket-ball game. In fact it shows them up 
as poor sports themselves. New Jersey won the game and 
incidentally the championship. Why try to detract froni 
their rightful glory? 

Schmitt had the ball and iMaryland guarded so well 
that he was unable to pass it to any of his boys. Now 
what could Schmitt have done? Should he have handed 
the ball to Maryland simply for the sake of keeping the 
ball in motion ? Not so, for if he had done so, what 
would those very ones, who are now criticizing him, have 
said ? They would have called him a bonehead. 

When a team is ahead in a basketball game this team 
as a general rule endeavors in every way possible to keep 
the ball in its possession so as to prevent its opponents from 
scoring. All good basketball players know this and when 
they are behind in the score, they go after the ball. This 
is the only way to keep the ball in motion and thereby have 
an opportunity to get possession of it to score. 

This Maryland failed to do. Instead it gave its atten- 
tion to the five man defense — and guarded so well that 
Schmitt could not get the ball through. 

Was tin's holding of the ball poor sportsmanship? Not 
on your life. Schmitt, as a basketball player, has more 
brains than all his critics combined. 


THE SPORTSIMAN 



The coaches, in pick- 
ing the best all-around 
sportsman at the games, 
had a rather difficult 
task. There were so 
many fine sportsmen to 
pick from, in fact practi- 
cally every player of the 
teams conducted himself 
as a true sportsman. 
The fact that Leonard 
Downes rvas chosen 
from among all these 
equally good sportsmen 
adds credit to him. 
The coaches made no 
mistake in their choice. 


From wliat we have 
seen of Leonard Downes 
we know he will c o n- 
tinue to conduct himself 
as a true sportsman, 
even after he leaves 
school. 


CAPASSO 


Leonard Dni^nes 


One of the cleverest 
guards at the tourna- 
ment was Tony Capasso 
of New Jersey. He 
was the only one who 
was able to stop Deluca and thus enable his team to win. 
His good work was commented upon by the coaches. 

Capasso graduates next June, and goes to Gallaudet the 
following Fall if he passes the entrance examinations. 
What will be New Jersey’s loss will be Gallaudet’s gain. 


GAME IN AKRON 


It would be great if the winners of the Trenton and the 
Indianapolis tournaments could meet in Akron, Ohio, to 
decide the championship of the country. Akron is an 
ideal place for the staging of such an undertaking. There 
is the Goodyear Club gymnasium, whicli we are sure the 
company will lend free of charge — and, as regards gate- 
receipts, there is no doubt the game would draw a record 
crowd . 

From what we know of the Akron deaf, we are sure 
tliey will endeavor to bring the two champions together. 
Tile New Jersey school is ready. 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF NEW YORK 


DELUCA’S DRIBBLING 

One of the features of the games w'as the clever playing 
of that little sorrel-top Deluca of Maryland. He was tlie 
best dribbler seen in this part of the woods for sometime. 
The opposing guards had difficulty in stopping him. They 
could only succeed by committing a foul. This was the 
only way to prevent him from scoring double-deckers. 

NEXT YEAR’S TOURNAMENT 

The tournament was a success from all angles and 
plans are already under vray for the staging of next year’s 
at the Maryland school. If the Maryland school is un- 
able to go through with its plans, the New Jersey school 
will stage the tournament again. 


Great rivalry existed between the three New York 
teams. For years Fanwood, Lexington and St. Joseph’s 
have for one reason or another been unable to meet in 
sports. The tournament brought them together, and now 
that the ice is broken we can expect a resumption of rela- 
tions between those excellent schools. It seems to us that 
the present claim to the basket-ball supremacy among those 
three schools is still uncertain. A week previous to the 
tournament Lexington beat St. Joseph’s. At the tourna- 
ment Fanwood defeated Lexington, and a little later St, 
Joseph’s won over Fanwood. 

Now who’s champion of New York? 


MUST BE NEW RULE 
A tennis player, who recently appeared In a North of 
England tournament, played with a racquet in each hand. 
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Sunflowers That Bloom In The 
Charmed Land 

/ remember, I remember the school vchere / nxias taught 
That one and one make tv;o, and one from one leaves 
naught ; 

And stinflovsers — faces big as veashtubs — 1 shall remember 
Blooming by the roadside from June until September! 

B ut that wasn't all that was remembered by the Kan- 
sans who met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Key in Tacoma, Washington, Saturday evening, Jan- 
uajry 2y, iga/. Far from ill 

Russel Wainscott, sjionsor for the party, is said to have 
sent invitations to every ex-pupil of the Kansas School 
■west of the Rockies from Alaska to Mexico. The young 
optimist said that if the affair had been planned earlier he 
•would have asked the bakery of his Alma Mater to send a 
cake for the occasion. As it was, many of those invited 
found it impossible to attend, and the cake made by John 
Bodley did very w'ell indeed. John learned his trade at 
the school and with it has made a very good living. The 
cake he made for the party was a beautiful creation iced 
to represent the map of Kansas with a border of sunflowers. 

Besides the twelve Kansans, all former pupils of the 
Kansas School, there were about the same number of 
“foreigners” present. The presence of these “foreigners” 
was allowed because of matrimonial entanglements, and 
because the Kansans wanted the more unfortunate ones to 
see what they had missed in not having attended the great- 
est school on earth.” 

As sponsor of the affair, Mr. Wainscott gave a short and 



First picture. Top row, left to right — Mrs. Stella 
Bodley Lounz, Russel IFciinscott , Mrs. Laura Dun- 
can Rowland, Clarence Stward, Airs. Eva Herglund 


Seeley. 

Second row — Glenn Pierson , Airs. Elsie Bodley Key, 
Air. James Key. Airs. Dot Duncanson IFooldridge. 
Third TOW — John Bodley, Elna Simpkins Steward, 
IF. E. Brown. 

pithy otiening address, after which he invited Mrs. Elsie 
Bodley Key to start the anecdotal ball rolling. 

Mrs.. Key gave a very amusing description of the school 
in its orude beginning way back in 1870 with only seven 
pupils and even fewer conveniences. For instance, the 
three girls shared a real bedroom but the four boys had 


to sleep in bunks. And she told of the time of the great 
grasshopper plague when the boys gathered sacks full of 
the pests and sold them. 

‘‘For chicken feed?” some one asked. 

“No, for people to eat,” Mrs. Key replied. 

She said that the hoppers were considered great deli- 
cacies by those who had tasted them, but she couldn’t say 
from person.sal experience. Mrs. Key also told of the fun 
the children had in the h.ay loft of the barn. Which re- 



Second picture. Top, left to right — James Key, 
Elsie B. Key, Glenn Pierson, If'. E. Brown. 

Aliddle row — Stella B. Lounz, John Bodley, Eva B. 

Seeley, Dot D. U’ooldridge. 

Bottom row — Clarence Stwa’d, Laura D. Roivland, 
Russel U’ amscott , Elna S. Steward. 

Air. Pierson with his wife and three children lives 

in Lowell, If’ash., John Bodley with his ivife and 

three children resides .in ‘Seattle. Likeu'ise Air. 

Brown and Airs. Brown. All the others are resi- 
dents of Lacoma. 

minded to tell the storv of the homesick countr}- girl who 
stole a horse from the iiarn one night and rode it along the 
railroad track toward her home. A train came along in the 
rear, threw the horse aside and caught the girl imliarnied 
on the cow-catcher. 

In bis turn Mr. Key related how his folks moved from 
T’utnam Co.. ^lo., and placed him in the school. He told 
bow, soon after, a younger boy’s father brought him to 
scl'.ool and asked Mr. Key (we suppose he was just Jimmy 
in those days) to keep an eye on the boy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Key, “that boy was soon taken out of 
school and it was forty-one years before I set eye on him 
again. And that was here in Washington. Glenn Pierson 
was that boy.” 

“That boy Glenn” had some interesting things to say of 
the trip he made to the coast with his father in those days 
when trains were so slow that they gave rise to the ex- 
pression “slow coach.” 

W. E. Brown also had amusing tales to relate of those 
old days. It seems that chewing tobacco was commonly 
in use in those good old days before Mr. Wrigley became 
famotis, .\nd of course it was as taboo ditring school 
hours as chewing gum is now. No, we aren’t going to tell 
how Mr. Brown solved that boyhood problem. 

By the time Stella Bodley Lorenz entered, it was a real 
honest-to-goodness school with that strict disciplinarian 
and able manager, S- T. Walker, in command. Miss Ellis, 
who later was matron at Gallaudet, was one of the super- 
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visors at that time. So it was against great odds that 
Stella and her classmate, Eva Berglund Seeley, managed 
to carry out the tradition "Girls will be girls.” Stella was 
willing to stand right up and tell the world (as represented 
by the Kan. party) what little devils of mischief she and 
Eva were, but Eva tried to salvage her reputation by dis- 
claming remembrance of most of the deeds Stella men- 
tioned. 

John Bodlej', too, had many amusing tales to tell of this 
period, and Clarence Stuard, Elna Simpkins Stuard, Laura 
Duncan Rowland, Dot Duncanson Wooldridge, all contrib- 
uted their bits of remembrance of a little later time. 

Russel Wainscott, a comparatively recent graduate of the 
school, had a wealth of memories from w’hich to draw. He 
said the most fun he ever had was during a diphtheria epi- 
demic. He said the "invalids” seemed to be having so 
much fun and such good eats that he tried and tried to get 
the disease but without success. In fact, the stories he 
and John Bodley told prove that boys will be boys undei 
and every circumstance. 

After the "I remember, I remember,” ball had grown to 
mammoth size Mr. Key and Mr. Wainscott went out and 
scoured the town in search of flashlight powder for pic- 
tures of the twelve Kansans. 

Mrs. Key and her helpers served delicious refreshments, 
including the too-beautiful-to-be-cut cake, before the pic- 
ture taking business began. Which was fortunate for that 
part of the program was a regular circus and took two 
solid hours. The “foreigners” couldn’t decide among them- 
selves just how the makeshift apparatus should be arranged. 

In the background you will notice two artificial sun- 
flowers. Mrs. Key was criticized for the smallness of these 
blossoms, most of us recollecting them as mammoth affairs. 

You’ll notice that in the first picture each row had som- 
thing or nothing to say regardless of the others. So it 
happens that the top row is saying “Kansas” and the bot- 
tom row is spelling "Kan.” while the middle row just sits. 

In the second picture the camera man had the brilliant 
idea of re-arnanging the group so that the first pupils would 
be in the top row. and so on in order from left to right 
dow’ii to the bottom. This was later slightly modified to 
allow for the more pleasing sandwiching of the men and to 
give Russel's brilliant socks the center of the picture. 
Here the top row is saying “Kansas,” the second row 
"greets” and the third "ig27.” We notice that Laura and 
Elna seem to be trying to camouflage their “figures” into 
graceful gestures. 

By this time this picture taking stunt was finished most 
of the “foreigners” had gone home and after fond farewells 
the Kansans went their various ways — hoping to meet again 
on Kansas Day next year. 

Famous Deaf and Dumb 
Sculptor 

(Extracts from an article in ‘‘The Graphite/’ by- 
Frances C. Furet) 

G USTINUS AMBROSI occupies a special place 
among the artists of the present age. He comes 
of a race of artists, mostly painters and architects. 
From 1553 to 1809 the Ambrosi were located in Italy, 
and then settled in Florence. As a result of a brain- 
fever Gustinus Ambrosi became deaf and dumb when he 
was only seven years old, and his misfortune had a great 
influence on his artistic development and career. De- 
prived as he was of language and hearing, the creative 
impulse developed within him such intensity that even in 
his infancy it was to see that he would become a master 
in the domain of sculpture. 


Although Ambrosi is only thirty-three years of age, he 
has already created 1645 works, besides more than two 
thousand drawings. Among these productions are busts 
of Richard Wagner, Richard Strauss, Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, August Strindburg, Friedrich Nietsche, and so 
forth. EightV'-seven of his works are in private posses- 
sion, thirty-four gathered in private collections, and nine 
e.xhibited in State galleries of various countries. His 
remaining works are scattered in liis four Vienna studios, 
in his studios at Amsterdam, and in Italian cities. 

To be able to create so many valuable productions in so 
short a time, one must be an “isolation fanatic,” and this, 
indeed, is w’hat the master declares himself to be. Only 
a man to whom money, women, love, success, and fame 
mean nothing but hollow' shams, a man whose whole af- 
fection and love is devoted to art alone, is able to create in 
a manner such as Ambrosi is doing. 

It is interesting to learn something of the way in which 
his productions are created. He works without any pro- 
gramme. First of all the plan for a new creation is 
sketched, and only then, after each minute detail is work- 
ed out in his mind, which sometimes may take years, does 
he commence with the e.xecution. But when he does, 
he W'orks as if driven by irresistible forces ard with iron 
energy, so that wdthin an astonishingly short time the 
sculpture is completed. Indeed, often the conception oc- 
cupies more time than the work itself. Ambrosi himself 
moulds all his bronze casts, and his marble sculpture are, 
without any other preparation, immediately hewm out of 
the stone. 

Ambrosi attended neither school nor academy. He was 
not influenced by any of the former masters, and does 
not imitate any of them. Experts of art believe that his 
works are influenced by Michael Angelo and Rodin. It 
may be that these tw'o masters served as a model for 
Ambrosi. But w'here is the really great sculptor who 
can free himself entirely from the influence of these two 
giants in the domain of sculpture? Ambrosi’s art rests 
on itself; he does not need any leader: his genius alone 
shows the W'ay to go. 

Only a short time ago he completed Mussolini’s bust. 
On account of his deafness he was allowed to do the work 
during the meeting of the Senate in the Chamber, to 
w'hich no outsider is ever admitted. The original bust is 
of bronze, and was put up in the Duce’s study in the 
Palazzo Chigi at Rome, and a copy of it is to be placed in 
the Gallery of Modern Art in Florence. It is very likely 
that during this wdnter Ambrosi will have an opportunity 
to model the head of the Pope. 

Ambrosi is not only a sculptor, but also a prominent 
draughtsman, painter, and a highly gifted poet ; his songs 
and poems, written in an elaborate tongue, betray deep 
thought and feeling. His poems have tlie effect of plas- 
tics, so that one may truthfully say that the sculptor can 
be traced in them, just as the creative power and tender 
feelings of the poet are reflected in his sculptures. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they are greatly valued by 
a large circle of admirers. — The British Deaf Times. 

When everything else fails, just tell your prospect how 
he can use your goods, and then your price. 


You can depend on the honesty of a farmer who culti- 
vates a few flowers in the front yard. 


We all like to be “consulted.” 


Life is a game of catch-as catch-can. 
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New York to Washington D. C., With Stopovers. 

D ear POP: — The reason I haven’t written before 
is because 1 have been busy learning the Black 
Bottom. You couldn’t expect me to write when 
I was busy blackbottoming, could you? 

Guess you will be surprised to hear from me way down, 
here in Kentucky when the last time I wrote to you I was 
in New York City. Remember, at that time I was suf- 
fering from an acute attack of ingrowingtoenailitis ^ 
Well, it kept getting worse, and so my chiropractor final- 
ly advised me to go South for the winter. “But where 
is the money coming from?” 1 asks. He reaches in his 
pocket and hands me a dime. “But,” I demurs, “will 
this be enough?” “1 doubt if it will be enough,” says 
he, “but it is all you are going to get out of me. Where 
is that two-bits 1 lent you last Saturday that you promised 
to pay back Tuesday?” “Last time 1 saw it,” I re- 
joined sarcastically,” it was dropping in the cash re- 
gister at a Greek restaurant. 

I returned to my suite at the Ritz and instructed my 
valet, Hing Sing, to pack up. “Pack up, Hing,” I 
commanded, “I am leaving at once.” Hing disappeared. 
In a few moments he returned with my other shirt and 
sox, toothbrusii and clean handkerchief neatly done up 
in a newspaper. “So long. Hing,” I called,” don’t tak- 
in any w'ooden nickels,” and started out. “But,” wailed 
Sing, “Master forglot sumpling.” “Forgot something?” 
I repeated, wondering what the Celestial was driving at. 
Then a light dawned on me. I retraced m\ steps to 
Hing and kissed him full on the mouth. Hing struggled 
from my embrace and exclaimed furiously,” .No w’ante 
dlam klisses: Sling Lo wantee he slix months’ black 
wages!” “Sling Lo belly po’ ; needem belly bad.” Oh, you 
have the tummy ache, have you ? Well, take this dime 
and buy some ipecac at Liggets; and, as for your back 
wages, I forgot to tell you that 1 have arranged witli 
Senor Benito Y de Valencia Baca, of Brooklyn, to 
use ymu as his personal valet until 1 return. The Senor, 
of course, will pay you the six months’ arrears for me. 
I warn you, Hing, that you must be very particular in 
your service to the Senor. He is a bad hombre wlien 
aroused. Therefore, do not arouse him before noon. 
Have his bawth tepid, not hot. Put only one lump of 
sugar in his coffee — just last week he shot and killed his 
valet for putting In two lumps. Place out fresh pajamas 
for him twu’ce a w'eek, and, whatever you do, be sure anrl 
see that his sox are changed daily” With these parting 
instructions I left Hing mollified, but not entirely sat- 
isfied. 

At the station a delegation of New York's leading 
citizens were waiting to sec me off. Among them were 
A1 Smith, Ed. Hodgson, Jimmy Walker, Alex. Pach 
Earl Carroll, Marcus Kenner and a half a dozen of the 
Vanity chorus. Out of deference to Mr. Pach, thev 
did not bring a brass band along, “for,” argued he, “it 
would seem too much as if we were celebrating his de- 
parture,” meaning me. 

From New York to Kentucky is about a thousand 
miles as the crow flics. Some jump, isn’t it? However, 
I was not a kangaroo and so I did not jump it. Neither 


was I a crow, and so I did not fly' it. It was about 2000 
miles the way 1 went it. 1 rode all the way on big rail- 
road trains drawn by enormous puffing engines that went 
"choo-choo-o-o-o-oo-ooo ! around the curves. And they 
weren’t freight trains, either. 1 had a ticket this time, 

I did! 

From force of habit, the conductor started to kick me 
off when he came thru the car after the tickets. I wish 
you could have seen the amazed expression on his face 
■wlien 1 showed him my ticket. The brute was so dis- 
appointed. It was a thirty-day ticket and the destina- 
tion was ^Vashington, D. C. However, 1 was in no 
hurry to get to Washington, and, as there were a lot 
of friends on the way whom 1 wished to see, 1 therefore 
took advantage of my stopover priveliges to see ’em. 

1 had hardly got settled in a smoker seat with my feet 
on anotlier and my cigar going good when we were in 
Newark. Gi' ing the Pullman porter the butt of my cigar 
as a tip for carry ing my bags out, 1 made m\' way to 
Fremont St. to look up Frank Hoppaugh and see if he 
still had any of that rhubarb wine left over from New 
Years. He had. When 1 left, he hadn’t. Frank has 
the prettiest child and two wives in New jet'sey. Well, 
look at that would you ! VV’hat I meant to say, of course, 
was “the prettiest wife and two children.” Besides be- 
ing secretary of the Newark Frats, Frank is a fine Black- 
bottom dancer. He also dances tlie Tango and plays the 
piano, accordion and linoty pe. 

Leaving there. 1 made my way to Peshine St., via bus 
and trolley , to call on my old side-kick, Tom Blake. Tom 
is \ery much married to a fine little wife and has eighteen 
children one month old, or one child eighteen months 
old, I forget which. Except for that furtive henpecked 
air .so characteristic of married men, Tom is as just as 
handsome as ever, and as neat a dresser. He is in the 
composing dep’t of the city’s leading daily and doing 
well. Another fellow happened to r isit there the same 
night: an Irishman named Bernard Doyle. Those two 
discussed the Ould Sod continuously and related to me 
a number of the quaint savins of a couple of great-uncles 
of theirs in Cork and Killarney Counties by the names 
of Pat and Mike. The walls of Toms apartment were 
profusely decorated with shillalahs and shamrocks, pick 
handles and brick-hods, and other products of Erin. 

Doyle is pounding a keyboard in Elizabeth, N. J.. and 
draws a big fat union check each week. Has a big 
seven passenger Dodge and is preparing to buy a brown 
stone house in Newark soon. He is single with light blue 
eyes and wavy brown hair; in his early thirties and nei- 
ther smokes nor drinks nor swears. Girls desiring his 
address may obtain same by sending 25 cents — cash, no 
stamps — to the writer, in care of The Silent Worker, 
Flappers fifty cents. 

My next stop was in Elizabeth, N. J., to make a sur- 
prise call on a girl by the name of Elizabeth who lives on 
Elizabeth Ave. I was the more surprised of the two, 
for I found her seated on the lap of one of the local 
sheiks, and both were busily engaged in demolishing 
the contents of a box of candy which I recognized as 
being one I had forwarded her several days previously. 

Musing on the fickleness of wimmin, I made my way 
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to Madison Ave., where I found my very delightful 
friends the Lynches: Mr. and Mrs. Roy N., formerly 
of St. Louis. I'hey welcomed me effusively and bade me 
make myself at home. I took them at their word and 
consequently I was soon seated in my shirt sleeves 
w'ith my feet on top of the reading table and my nose 
buried deep in a foaming can of homebrew. No use 
talking; nobody can beat those St. Louisians at home- 
brew or hospitality! After supper, Roy’s hearing brother 
who is now sup’t of the big Durant Motors Plant 
came in with about twenty relatives and friends of his, 
all former St. Louisians. Most of them knew the manual 
. alphabet and we had a big time — a regular Lynching 
bee, so to speak. Phey taught me to play a funny little 
game that was called “Seven-and-a-half.” 

I never much cards had played 
Except Casino or Old Maid. , 

Or just sometimes a game of Flinch, 

'Til 1 learned at the home of Lynch 
To play a most intriguing game. 

Simple it was, ivith the oddest name; 

The name, it was — O Heaven, you’ll laugh! 

Nothing else hut "Seven and a Half.” 

Seven and a half, no mo,' no mo.’ 

Jus’ seven and a half, no mo,’ 

If you get any less you may pass if you choose. 

If you get any more you surely will lose. 

But it’s seven and a half and no more. 

We played with a half-cent ante and a five-cent limit 
— blue chips being 2 cents, red chips 1 cent and white 
cent — and agreed at behest of the ladies to settle for 
ten cents on the dollar. These rules were strictly ad- 
hered to except in the case where a lady lost and her 
husband won. She might pay everybody else without 
a murmur, but she wouldn’t pay her husband a dern 
cent. On the other hand, if the lady won she collected 
off her old meal ticket the first one. But I digress. To 
return : With these tremendous stakes I naturally played 
cautiously with the result that after four hours steady 
playing I cashed my chips and found my winnings 
amounted to the prodigious sum of eleven cents. Natu- 
rally, with such a stupendous amount on my person 
I was somewhat nervous especially when I reflected 
that the big postoffice robbery by the Bum Rogers gang 
had taken place in this very town not six months ago. 
The North Elizabeth Penn. R. R. station is just across 
the park from the Lynches. So I followed the first 
policeman that came past the house to the depot. 

My next stop was in Trenton. The scenery between 
Elizabeth and Trenton is beautiful, but no one can see 
it on account of the numerous large sign boards advertis- 
ing Carters Little Liver Pills. 

Trenton is an historic little town nestling on the shores 
of the Delaware which Washington (George, not D. C.) 
crossed one winter night several years ago and chopped 
down a cherry tree with his little hatchet and said, "pop, 
I cannot tell a lie; I done it!” Pop replied: “Such 
English !” and socked him over the head with a barrel 
stave. 

There are many potteries in Trenton and this is where 
all the cuspidors that my dear readers use come from. 
They also manufacture floor tiling, bath tubs, face basins, 
foot basins and other kinds of basins that one sees in 
the modern bathroom. 

I had a suite of six rooms and two baths at the Stacy 
Trent while there, but took my meals for the most part 
with some angelic folks by the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Beatty, deaf, and papa and mama, hearing. Mrs. 
Beatty and her mother are former Virginians and know 


how to fix up the finest southern feeds I ever dug my 
knife into. I remember my last meal there had a half a 
dozen vegetables, two meats, various preserves, and be- 
sides these I also ate fourteen large waffles with maple 
syrup and put six (without syrup) in my pockets for fu- 
ture use. 

^ The Insane Asylum 

The State School for the Deaf is located in Trenton, 
or. rather, just outside of the city. To one having 16^ 
trolley fare and the illimitable patience to wait until the 
Spring freshets drift a Trenton Junction car along, and 
also willing to risk his whiskers growing a foot long on 
the way out there, it will prove an interesting place to 
visit. Personally, I arrived in Trenton in the hectic 
flush of my youth and eventually landed at the school 
grounds in my middle forties. Might have arrived sonner 
say, in my late thirties, but thru some mistake the con- 
ductor let me off at the State Insane Asylum which is 
about a quarter of a mile this side of the school. Not 
knowing the difference, I tvalked right on into the office 
and began making signs to the ladv there thinking, of 
course, it was Miss Marion Welsh, Mr. Pope’s Secretary. 
She looked at me queerly and then pressed a button on 
her desk. Two big strapping attendants came in and, 
without so much as an introduction, picked me up and set 
me down in a straightjacket and carried me to a small ante 
room. I had not been in there two minutes when a cor- 
pulent gentleman came in with a violin. I surmised it was 
Dr. Cotton, the Sup’t. “Doc,” I began, “I ain’t a nut ; 

I’m just deaf. I ” “I am not Doc,” interrupts this 

gent, “I am Nero. As soon as I cut your throat I am 
going to set fire to you and then fiddle.” Well, I have 
been taken for a lot of things in my time, such as donkeys, 
mules, asses, monkeys, lobsters, shrimps, applesauce and 
banana oil, but this was the first time I had been taken 
for the city of Rome. I realized I was in a delicate 
situation. Here was a madman threatening to cremate 
me, and me in a straightjacket unable to defend myself. 
Some quick thinking was necessary regardless of how 
painful it would be. So I thunk. “If you do,” I’ warned 
him, “I’ll tell Mussolini,” and I suddenly shouted 
“BOO !” just as loudly as I could shout. The scheme 
worked admirably. "Ogni bambino ha il suo rivesciol” 
he screamed in his precipitous rush to the window which 
he crashed thru, taking sash, glass and all ; and, from 
that day to this I have never seen him again. He passed 
out of my life completely. Deo gratias I ! ! 

To make a long story short: I finally got shet of that 
asylum. Tho I had the very devil of a time doing it, 

I finally convinced them that I was not a nut, or, at 
least, not the nut they wanted. 

I walked the rest of the way to the school from there 
and, incidentallj% saved eight cents. 

The New Jersey School 

It is a lovely place ; really a village of schools rather 
than a school. A birdseye view of the primary buildings, 
especially, reminds one of Booncsborough or Harrod*- 
burg, Ky., in the days when Daniel Boone was something 
other than the name of a cigar. This school with about 
100 acres of ground cost over a million dollars, not in- 
cluding the laundry. The laundry cost another million. 

Lovely buildings, lovely teachers, lovely pupils. 

Several of the pupils are Afro-Americans. One of 
these, a tot of six years, insisted to his Caucausian play- 
mates that r was his daddy. So I busted him on his 
lovely little flat snoot and pitched him in the lovely little 
limpid lake on the lovely school grounds. 
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Three lovclv principals there but all are different types. 
M iss Musa Marbut, of the Primaries, is a demi-blonde, 
with the lovliest brown eyes — two of them : Mr. Tobias 
Brill, of the upper grades, is a Titian blonde, with a cute 
little pink moustache : Mr. J. L. Johnson, of the technical 
department is a brunette. He is a large man, but not fat 
like Mr. Newcomb, the business manager. He is a fine 
man and I can lick the guy that says he ain’t! All are 
well known in the deaf educational world and after this 
article comes out should be famous. 

Lovely superintendent there named Pope. No relation 
to the one in Rome. This one is an Episcopalian. I 
belieye. and his other names are Alvin E. The “E” 
stands for “Education," and educate ’em he does. He 
is just about the best supe in these here great and glori- 
ous U. S. A. He has accomplished wonders since he 
took the reins here. It is mainly to him that we are re- 
sponsible for the new’ school. Besides being a fine supe 
he is also a good Rotarian, Kiw’anian, Vegetarian, Dac- 
toligist, and parts his hair on the left hand side. He 
w^as a important official at the Sesqui Centennial, and 
one of the few’ who really knew what “sesqui” means. 
Tliat’s w'hy he got the job. He speaks well and is so 
adept at lipreading that one might well take him to bp 
a hearing man, w’hich, in fact, he is. He is also the 
editor of the Silent Worker. He possesses great 
mentality, has sound judgment, and is very handsome. 
He rarely fails to do wliat he sets out to do. I bet if 
he set out to raise the pay of the humorous w’riters of 
his magazine he could do it. 

H is associate editor and business manager is a funny 
little fat fellow’^ w’ho w’ears horn rimmed glasses, smokes 
a pipe, and is inclined to baldness. His name is George 
S. Porter. He is an energetic youngster, and it is due to 
his untiring efforts that the Silent Worker has expanded 
from the half pint pictureless edition of forty years ago to 
the splendid double-barrelled illustrated magazine it is 
now. In his younger days when he was on the Arkansas 
Optic, Mr. Porter was a great hunter. He is the man 
who originated the term, “Rushing The Growler.” from 
the habit he had of roaming around in the Ozarks on Sat- 
urdays rushing into growling tigers armed only wdth a tin 
bucket (G. P. armed with bucket, not the tigers) and 
slaying them barehanded. (Slaying the tigers, not the 
bucket ) . 

The second in importance in the Silent Worker office, 
but W’ho thinks she is the first, is the proofreadress. She 
is a lovely little thing — “Lovely” ain’t the half of it ; 
she is really exquisite. In her early twenties, with hair 
like silken flax w’avering in the east winds, and eyes like 
great, grey, luminous moonstones glistening in the moon- 
light on tropical sea-kissed sands. Her dainty Psyche 
lips, like dew’ laden rose petals are — boys desiring her 
name, address, or telephone number may obtain same by 
mailing $2.00 (cash — checks contemptuously rejected) 
to the writer. Gentlemen over fifty, .$5.00. 

The Trenton School employs, perhaps, more deaf teach- 
ers than any other school. They are: 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Porter IMiss Emilv Sterck 
” ” ” Frederick Moore Mrs. Jos. Stephenson 

Mr. Hans Hansen Mr. Kelly Stevens 

Mr. Kenneth Murphy A I iss Emily Sterck 

Other deaf employees are: Col. John Garrison, IMiss 
Emily Sterck, Cant. Frank Nutt, Miss Anna Morrison, 
Lieut. Walton Morgan, Miss Marv Somers, Sergeant 
Jesse Still, Corp. Jack Hunter, Kitchen Police. Willis 
Hunter. Last year there w’ere tw’o other deaf men on 


the roster: Parker Jerrell and John Boatwright, both 
of w’hom resigned to accept positions elsewhere. Jerrell 
is now’ in Cape May, N. J., enjoying life, but Boaty is 
married. Tbe school librarian. Miss Emily Sterck. is 
also deaf. 

'I'here are many post graduates from other state schools 
here taking courses on the linotype, photo-engraving and 
woodworking. They are Everett Kennedy, of New 
York; Jimmie Neighbor Illinois; Joseph La Rocca, of 
Pennsylvania; George Revers and Hans Neujahr, Ne- 
braska; Edw’ard Ott, New’ York; Warren Haaser, South 
Dakota; Lloyd Adams, New Mexico; Bernard F. Mc- 
Garrity, New Jersey; Charles C, Wamsely, Jr., North 
Carolina; Samuel Foss. Illinois. 

Anyone desiring more information concerning this 
school see Miss Warfield’s article in February Silent 
Worker, or write to Miss Emilv Sterck. 

Pennsylvania 

My next stop was in Philadelphia. New York read- 
ers will probably want to know w’hy I stopped there. 
Without conceding that it is any of their business, I 
will say that 1 wanted to visit Jim Brady, the Mt. Airy 
School and the Sesqui Centennial Exposition. 

Went across the river to Jim Brady’s first to find 
out why lie had stopped Avriting for the Silent W’^ork- 
ER, but he was not there. WYnt out to the Sesqui, but 
it Avas not there. One of the natives said that it had 
closed last Dec. 1st. WYnt out to Mt. Airy, but it AAas 
not there. One of the natives opined that I had taken 
the Avrong car. So 1 thought I Avould go back to the 
city and see Gen. Smedlcy Butler. Stopped at a little 
saloon on Bond St., knocked on the side door tAvice, like 
A1 Trescott told me do; a little tr;ip door opened and 
a man’s face appeared. “Ncav IMoon,” says he; “Leap 
year,” I replied, remembering T’s injunction, and sure 
enough, just as T had said it AA’ould, the door sAvung open 
and I Avas admitted. But Gen. Butler Avas not there. 
“Left over a t ear ago for California,” they informed me. 
1 took a glass of buttermilk and left, promising to re- 
turn. 

It Avas noAA’ 8. P. M. and all the lights except a fcAv in 
front of the movies on IMarket Avere out and the streets 
deserted. So I thought I had better turn in if I Avished 
to see the sun rise oAer Fairmount Park tomorroAA’. I 
groped my Avay in dark tOAvards my hotel. I got lost. I 
Avandered aimlessly about for Aveeks. I accosted a police- 
man. “Can you tell me — ,” I began ; “No spik Anglasis,” 
he interposed and Avhacked me over the head Avith his billy 
and sauntered along on his Avay disappearing from my life 
foreA'er. 

An old little man came along AA’ith a lantern. He peer- 
ed into my face and exclaimed “Eureka!” “Diogenes, 
old boy, please take me to the W’indsor,” 1 implored. By 
the light of his flickering lantern aa’c made our Avay to the 
hotel, and much to my surprise, it AA’as just across the 
street. In the dim I had no difficulty in passing off a 
Canadian dime on my benefactor and bade him good night. 

I arose at nine the next morning but the sun had riz 
first. 

I partook of a dainty breakfast consisting of coffee and 
sinkers and a slice of apple pie, for Avhich I paid 20 cents. 

I decided to call on Benjamin Franklin. Accordingly, 
I Avalked up to the City Hall Court and inquired at a 
TraA’elers Aid booth AA’here I could find his office. I'he 
lady in charge told me he AA’as dead. I expressed my 
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sympathy and asked when the funeral would be. It had 
already been. 

I have a couple of aunts in Philly. I thought, being as 
it was near lunch time, it was my duty to look them up 
and put a little sunshine in their lives and let them put a 
little vittles in mine. So I took a subway to Baltimore 
Ave. Arriving at my dear aunties, I found they had left 
the day before for the Bahamas, wherever that is. One 
of the neighbor’s little girls about twenty-five years old 
was there taking care of the house until they should return. 
She was a sweet little thing with wistful blue eyes and 
almost as pretty as Fred Meagher claims those deaf Chic- 
ago flappers to be. So you know she was at least enticing 
looking. She was to me, at any rate. I decided to wait 
until afternoon to visit Jim Airy and Mt. Brady. By 
luncheon time I had taught her most of the manual alpha- 
bet and a few of the simpler signs, such as “Pretty girl,” 
“Papa,” “Love.” “Mamma,” etc. That afternoon we 
went to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, saw the Liberty 
Bell — ^which was cracked — and Betsy Ross’ home, and in 
the evening to the movies. I bought both tickets. I took 
her home in a taxi. I returned to my hotel in a street car. 
My head was awhirl. I slept feverishly. I forgot all 
about Airj' Brady and IMt. Jim the next day. I went to a 
barber shop instead. I got a haircut, tonic, shampoo, 
shave, massage, manicure and shoeshine. And I got a 
carnation for my left lapel. That afternoon Doris and I 
went the Atwater Kent Radio Plant, Independence Hall 
and the Navy Yard, and in the ev-ening to Keiths Vaude- 
ville. Returning to my hotel that night, my head was 
awhirl. I slept feverishly. The next day I bought a five- 
pound box of Lowney’s, a dozen red roses, and stopped in 
at a jewelers to price some diamond rings. Then I went 
out to Baltimore Ave. Dearie was waiting for me. She 
was not alone. An athletic looking young man about the 
size of Gene Tunney was with her. “Mr. C., I want 
you to meet my husband.” she purled. 

Returning to .my hotel my head was awhirl. I packed 
feverishly. “Where are you going from here?” inquired 
the desk clerk solicitously. “T’hell, I muttered hoarsely. 

Anybody desiring that damn girl’s address may have it 
for a one-an-a-half-cent stamp! 

Delaware 

Wilmington was my next stop. ! had no particular 
reason for stopping there except that I just wanted to be 
able to say that I had been there. 

Maryland 

Baltimore is a sizable city. The average New Yorker 
or Bostonese has a vague sort of an idea that Baltimore is 
in the heart of the South. They think the battle of Bull 
Run was fought around these parts. They think wrong, 
just as the Southerners think wrong when they reckon 
Baltimore to be near Canada. 

I knew no deaf people in Baltimore, so I visited a hear- 
ing fellow I did know. He was a German named 
Schneider, they were eating dinner when I arrived. After 
much coaxing I was prevailed upon to take my place at the 
table. He introduced me to the family and added that I 
was taubstummenbildung. "Ach mein Gott !” cried the 
Frau, “Laubstummen ?” I replied that I was. She looked 
.sorrowful and invited me to help myself. I did. 'They 
had weiners, liverwurst. Boloney, beer, cream cheese, 
Swiss cheese. Limburger, pretzels, cabbage and rye bread. 
For dessert we had sauer-kraut and pigs feet and beer. 
They treated me fine and I was really sorry when the time 
came to bid them Auf Weldcrshen. 

(To be continued in May) 


Making Good at Keyboard and 
as Lino Machinist 



L. Byrd Brushwood 


L. Byrd Brushwood, for the last seven years with the 
Harford Printing and Publishing Company of Aberdeen 
and Bel Air, Md., a deaf-mute, is a fast Linotype operator, 
and a good machinist. 

The Harford company has a Model 14, which is kept in 
excellent condition by Brushwood, who is also called in by 
other plants in a circle of twelve miles to repair or make 
adjustments on their machines. Brushwood, who is 
thirty-eight years old, has been employed previously by 
such shops as the Houston Printing Company, Hampton, 
Va., and the Raine Printing Company and other shops of 
Baltimore, Md. 

He obtained his education in the printing office at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, Va. He states: 
“I learned the Model 1 at the Hampton plant, and wilji' 
interest watched the journey machinist at work. During 
the war I worked on ‘ancient’ machines. I am certainly 
glad to see Virginia and Maryland schools for the Deaf 
having Linotypes. At present linotyping is a lucrative 
position for the dieaf-mutes who command good English.” 
— The Linotype News. 


Harry C. — (after paddling brother) “You can sit down 
now.” 

Brother. — “Liar.” 


A clever man tells a woman he understands her ; a stupid 
one tries to prove it. 


George — “Does your wife pick all your suits for you?” 
John — “No, just the pockets.” 


With The Puzzle Teaser 


Answer to Mr. Farquhar’s fly puzzle in last months 
issue: 40 feet, not the obvious 42 feet. Worked with 
square root. 
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THE GALLAUDET MEMORIAL 

LOOK over the quota, and cash received 
columns of the Fund, as printed in tlie 
Silent Worker, February Issue, 1927, 
ought to make some of the deaf people of 
this country mighty proud of themselves, 
while others in other sections of the country should hang 
their heads in shame. Oregon the first State to reach its 
quota did very well, but we must take off our hats to 
Mr. Edward P. Clark and his Connecticut brothers for 
they have almost doubled their quota. Texas ranks 
second in the amount of money sent in so far, and by the 
time the next report is printed 1 hope that it will show 
that we Longhorns have paid our (juota in full and more. 

What’s the matter with Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New' Y ork, and others where there are large numbers of 
deaf folks? None of the above named have paid in near 
a forth of the quota allotted, and several of the State.' 
have well known deaf men as their leaders in raising the 
quota. Let us hope the money is in their hands, and that 
they just haven't sent it to headquarters yet. It would 
be too much of a shame for them to fall down on the job. 
THE DEAF FOLKS CANNOT AFFORD TO 
FALL DOWN ON THIS JOB. AND TO EVERY 
STATE AGENT WHO HAS NOT YE'F SE- 
CURED PLEDGES FOR HIS FULL QUOTA, 1 

SAY, GET TO WORK, and let us have that money. 

* » * 

Say, can any of the Worker readers make any sense 
out of that write up of mine in the January Issue, on page 
147, just above the picture of some Dallas Texas beautiful 
deaf ladies, it says, “that the writer of the, etc.” Now, 
being a kid w'e were somewhat set back by that statement, 
but did not know whether to raise cain about it. The 
article was by a teacher at the Texas School, who had 
watched the boys drill and had written the article for the 
paper, or to be pleased. “Oie! Oie! Dear brother Por- 
ter, I sw'ear I wasn’t with Crutch when he tested that 
Old Crow, and I know' I wasn’t drunk on that New 
Years Eve, because I can prove that there wasn’t no red 
nor green moon. They were both purple. 1 know cause 
I saw' em.” 

* * * 

Some time ago somebody said something about names. 
How' are these for a couple of nice names to stick on a 
pair of “Rats,” and then push them through the gate on 
Florida Ave., at Gallaudet, and let the Upper classmen 
meet ’em and learn to spell their names. Imagine, dear 
reader, having to spell out the following names every 
time you introduced Mr. “Rat” to some Co-Ed; Sweet 
young thing, meet Rat Haldens Bomuldsspinderi Vae- 
veri, and also meet this here other Rat Aktiebolaget 
Sjuntorp. That’s enough to make even the most stuck 
up “Upper Classman” sw'ear off finger spelling, and gr 
back to the conventional signs for identification of the 
‘Rats.” For instance, I believe they would call the first 
Rat — Thumb and front finger holding the nose, and the 
second letter C under nose and sw'ing down slowlv- 
RECOGNIZE YOUR SIGNS, BOYS? These names 
are honestly tacked on a couple of humans here in Dallas 
I’ve met. 


Fhe Texas Association has for years been trying to 
take the school out of politics. This year a determined 
effort is being made. The following bill has been placed 
before the Legislature and efforts are being made to have 
it passed. A copy of the following article was sent to 
each member of the legislature. Here’s hoping they pass 
it and remove the Texas School from politics. 

Si * * 

A BILL 

Senate Bill Vo. — 

An act to take the Texas School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind out of politics in the State of Texas. 
Section 1 Classed and Conducted. 

Fhe Texas School for the Blind and the Texas School 
for the Deaf at Austin shall be regarded, classed and 
conducted w'holly as an Educational Institution of the 
State. Section 2. Qualification of Superintendent. 

Take Oath, d’he Superintendent of each of these 
schools shall be a person, who has been a teaclier or one 
who has knowledge, skill and ability In his profession ; 
and of experience in the management and instruction of 
the blind and deaf respectively. 

He shall be a native Texan and shall have had some 
experience from some other school for the deaf and blind 
respectively 

He shall possess good executive ability, and shall be 
the chief executive officer of his school. Before entering 
upon the duties of Superintendent he shall take an oath of 
affirmation that he will diligentiv, faithfully and imparti- 
ally discharge all the duties required of him by law. 

* * * 

I'he conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, meeting in conjunction 
with the convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
here to w'it: 

“The education of the deaf child — which is claimed 
as a matter of right, not of charity — while a part of the 
general educational movement, is a distinct and highly 
specialized branch of the work and, as such, requires the 
services of expert educators of the deaf. 

“ Fo those who are not engaged in the work of educat- 
ing the deaf this knowledge does not come and they are 
ill-prepared to criticise methods, progress, and results 
which necessarily must be seen and judged from a view'- 
point entirely different from their own.” 

“And in this connection comes the thought, that of the 
ten world-famous educators whose names are inlaid in 
the ceilings of the Congressional Library in Washington, 
three of them only are Americans- — Thomas H. Gallau- 
det, Samuel G. Howe and Horace Mann; and these three 
greatest of American educators have been closely identi- 
fied with our own work — Gallaudet, the founder of the 
first school for the deaf in our country ; How’e, the educa- 
tor of Laura Bridgman, deaf and blind; and Horace 
Alann, during his whole life, closely allied to, and in- 
terested in, schools for the deaf. And significant facts 
they are, too, that Mr. Howe as a member of the State 
Board of Charities of Massachusetts, and Mr. Mann, as 
Secretary of the State Board of Education of the same 
State, insisted in those early days that schools for the 
deaf were part and parcel of the free school system of the 
State, and not benevolent or charitable institutions, as 
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"In fact, only a few of them have had any experience in 
educational work whatever. 

“If political wire pulling places men as superintendents 
at the head of the school for the Deaf, men who know 
nothing about education, then this same political wire 
pulling will be responsible for our teachers, and we shall 


“Big Ike” Hill as he is now being called, formerly 
knoivn as “Icky” “Ben Hur” and other aliases, tak- 
ing a few practice strokes on Christmas Day. “Big 
Ike” was foolish enough to tell Bro. A. L. Roberts 
of Chicago, that on Christmas Day he would get out 
and play golf, while Bro. Roberts shivered and 
groaned in snow clad Chicago, hence the kV eather- 
man’s joke is on “Big Ike,“ but he got out and took 
a practice swing or two, just to show he could do it. 
By the way how many of the Deaf Frats and others 
are going to take golf clubs to Denver with them? 
“Big Ike” wants to know, and is anxious to match 
his 100 average number of strokes on 18 holes against 
what have you. 

signation of the first superintendent fifty years ago, and is 
still in politics, in spite of the efforts of the educated deaf 
people and their friends to take it out. And in spite of 
the efforts of the deaf to have only men who have been 
trained to be educators of the deaf selected for the place 
of superintendent, the politicians have alw'ays given the 
place to a political friend, and the school has been held 
back by this constant change of superintendents, together 
with the fact that the superintendents have been men who 
know practically nothing of educating deaf children. 


they are styled by certain lesser lights today for political 
reasons. 

“And there also comes the thought expressed by a pro- 
gressive superintendent of one of the largest American 
schools for the deaf in the United States:” 

“Teachers of the deaf have taken high rank at once as 
teachers of the hearing, some of them as college pro- 
fessors and college presidents, but no public school teach- 
er, nor college professor, nor college president, is compe- 
tent to teach a class of deaf-mute children without long 
preparation for the task,” And a foreign educator of the 
deaf has added, “No truer \\ ord was ever spoken.” 

A well known deaf man of Texas has this to concerning 
the school for the deaf at Austin. (Reprinted from the 
(Silent Worker): 

“Unfortunately for the Texas School for the Deaf, 
it became mixed up in politics immediately after the re- 


Member of the B. Y. JJ., First Baptist Church 
Dallas, who took part in the Christmas Flay. Read- 
ing left to right — Kneeling, Miss Pearla Cooper^ 
Mrs. Troy E. Hill, who was Alary, Kathleen Hill; 
Aliss Ruth Knight and Lorena Russell. Standing — 
Air. I asco J . Tobey, a shepherd; Mrs. Bernice 
Bishop, a shepherdess : “Big Ike” Hill, Joseph; Airs. 
Osa Hazel, a singer; Willis Sides, one of the Three 
Alagi; Alisses Julia Black, Claudie Ackers and Sallie 
Gouldy, who sang songs. 


Mrs. John Sheppard, "nee” Ross (does that suit Bro 
Pach) of Dallas, Texas, enjoying a romp in the first 
big snow she ever saw. Airs. Sheppard is a native 
of Alahajtta, and had never witnessed such a deep 
snowfall before. You can’t beat Texas. IV e have the 
biggest State in the Union. All varieties of weather. 

Sunshine the year round, etc., etc. 

have politicians supervising our schools instead of educa- 
tors. This will result on teachers fawning on their 
supervisors in order to hold their positions or being com- 
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pelled to resort to strict discretion in expressing themselves 
for fear of losing their jobs. 

“The right kind of superintendent is seldom employed 
by the Board. They take a political friend and he, know- 
ing the wa\^ he came in, is kept continually on the anx- 
ious seat, or is everlastingly trying to outwit those opposed 
to him. He sets spies about to determine who is friendly 
and who is not, he broadcasts silently but effectively that 
disloyalty means dismissal. 

“I'here is a plot and counterplot. Everyone is un- 


easy and uncertain. This continue.s until it lead to 
general dissatisfaction. Good teachers grow so unhappy 
that some begin to think of quiting the profession, others 
of getting positions elsewhere. Imagine children learn- 
ing in such an atmosphere. It can’t be done. 

“The deaf people of Texas have not given up hope 
yet, however, and we are fighting for our school and hope 
soon to see a man appointed as superintendent who has 
had practical experience, not necessarih' from the I exas 
School, but from some deaf school.” 



Snapsots-That’s All 


2\liss Pearl Kriu'itz, nf Keiulallville, lad., and Mrs. 
Ferd Harrison at the latter's home, IVashing'.on 

D. C. 


Air. Ferd Harrison, Prof. August Jutt, of Indiana- 
polis, Ind., and Mr. H. Reed, at ivcst entrance of 
Gallaudet College, 11' ashingion, D. C. 


Left to right: Mrs. Ferd Harrison, Mr, Harrison 
Reed, fMiss Peart Kriu'itz, Mr. Ferd Harrison, and 
Airs. Charles Keysen, Aliliiary grounds, A nnapolis. 
Aid. Battleship If ampseutt, used in the fl orid 
JFar, in the background. 


heft to right: I\lr. Ferd Harrison, Miss Pearl 
Krhuitz, ilir. Raymond Johnson, Airs. Ferd Harri- 
son, and Airs. Charles Keyser on Pennsylvania 
auto road near Gettysburg, Pa., Blue Ridge Alts 
in background. 


Air. F. Harrison and Air. H. Reed at Chesapeake 
Bay {"Atlantic City") 37 miles east of IFashington , 
D.C.. Julv 16. 1922. 


Left to riaht : Air. H. Reed. Airs. Charles Kevser 
Aliss Pearl Kriwitz, Air. F. Harrison, Mrs. F 
Harrison, on battlefield, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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^he ^rip to Niagara ^alls 

(2!^iss c^argarete^ 8. Jackson-, 


HEAD of us was a steady, smooth ribbon of 
macadam, save for the lights from our 
car. At the rate of forty-five miles an hour, 
we were plunging far into the pitch dark 
night, so conspicuously evidenced by the 
absence of its celestial visitors that it appeared as if the 
ghostly white road before us vanished into an abyss. The 
dead silence of the nocturne was so manifest that our 
senses were subdued, yet we were as alert as owls. 

Abruptly the electric panorama of Westfield interrupted 
the nocturnal monotony. Here a constable in civilian 
clothes halted us. He informed Uncle Woodie that he 
had two youthful truants, aged fourteen and eleven 
respectively with him for the time being. Apparently 
these boys had early in the morning run away from their 
home in Irving, about seventA' miles away, taking all the 
money they had saved to attend in this town a circus, the 
first one they ever had in their lives. Somehow, their 
ambition fulfilled they missed the last return car. The 
constable remarked to Uncle Woodie that if the latter 
AA'ould not return the youths to their home, he would have 
to lock them up for the rest of the night. ]\Iy uncle, how- 
ever, would return the boys home, he assured the constable. 
Surley enough, the boys AA’ere indifferent to their tempor- 
ary surroundings, and enthused us with their reminiscences 
of the acrobatic stunts. 

After having returned the boys to their mother’s safe- 
keeping, we would have gone straight to Buffalo. How- 
ever, we were told that there was a severe detour just 
outside of Irving. So, instead, we took our lodgings at 
Silver Creek at 3:15 A. M. That ended our eight-hou'" 
journey from Cleveland. 

Promptly at six-thirty o’clock, Edith roused me from a 
blissful but short sleep, saying voicelessly: “Hurry! 
Uncle Woodie has already tapped twice, but I pretended 
not to hear the first knock. Now you will know what 
to say ^vhen you see him !’’ 

No sooner had we placed our night accessories into 
our bags than Uncle Woodie appeared in as if to greet 
the whole world. Not a sign of utter weariness from 
the all-night driving was visible in him. To prove it, 
he said gaily: “Aly bed was so comfortable and warm 
that I hated to sleep!" Later Avhile going down, we 
passed the room where he slept and saw that it was lux- 
uriously appointed as if it were meant for the feminine 
occupancy ! 

It was stimulating to be up early in warm, but in- 
vigorating air on a bright morning after slumbering away 
mornings for many months since my college days. Close- 
ly parallel to the shore of Lake Erie Avith clouds over- 
hanging it for many miles on the left and Christmas tree 
farms, nurseries and beautiful country estates on the right 
AAere a wonderful sight. 

After passinc thru Lackawana where AA’e sighted one 
of the famous Bethlehem Steel Corporations, we reached 
Buffalo about ten o’clock. Unable to resist the lure of 
fascinating shops, Ave explored afoot from store to store 
for a couple of hours, occasionally purchasing gifts to be 
sent home. We lunched at Como’s, a very quaint but 
delightful Hungarian restaurant. Here away from the 
humiditA' of the streets, our feelings Avere soothed by the 
cool, picturesque atmosphere in such an effect that our 
imagination of the Land of Romany Avas vivified. The 
music, Edith commented, was Aveird and vague. The 


cuisine, course after course, was strongly but temptingly 
spiced and seasoned. 

Immediately after lunch. Uncle Woodie drove us to 
DelaAvare Avenue, noted for its palatial residences. 
This thoroughfare, somehow, reminded me of the Em- 
bassy Roaa', so called for the e.xclusive Sixteenth street of i 
Washington. We stopped in one of Buffalo’s parks to 
spend an hour or so among the Rose Garden, strikingly 
beautiful for its variegated flowers. 

It Avas sometime around two o’clock when we decided 
to make straight from Buffalo to the other side of 
Niagara River. To our dismaj', we AA-ere found to be 
in a long line of cars four blocks away from the ferry pier, 
aAA'aiting our turn to be guided to the pier. To while 
away the time, AV’e racked our brains for AA-ords to fit into 
the crossword puzzle. It Avas exactly an hour and half 
after AA’e AA’ere piloted onto the ferry and our car was next 
to the last to be on it. 

Upon reaching a small, inconsequential toAvn on the 
Canadian side, I noticed that every driver was p^issing 
out a yelloAv slip to the customs officer and raised my 
eyebroAA's questioningly to Uncle Woodie. He looked 
everyAvhere, and having forgotten to obtain one, he ut- 
tered “Oh, Lord !’’ 'I'he custom officer, seeing that he 
had none, said that he would have to get a permit 
to be admitted to Canada before crossing, however, that 
he could easily obtain one at the custom house near- 
by. Fortunately, LTncle Woodie had all the necessary 
papers relative to the oAvnership of his car, and after a 
very short delay, he easily obtained a permit. 

All other cars that had parked with ours on the ferry 
were noAA'here to be seen. Nevertheless, Uncle Woodie 
trusted his instinct for direction and took the worst road 
AA'e have ever trav'eled on. In the fact, the road trav- 
ersing the government-OAAmed park overlooking the Ni- 
agara looked so inviting that Ave coursed it only to find 
later that it was under repairs. No warning of this 
liad been given in advance. We saw no way to turn ' 
back, but that Ave must stick to the course. To be ex- 
act, Uncle Woodie steered the car outside of the road 
on the soft, velvety' grass, dangerously close to the river. 
To make matters Avorse, trees \A’'ere so planted on this 
erosive bank that my uncle, AA'ith much difficulty, 
squeezed through betAA'een the trees in a zig-zag. 
These Avere tAVo birds to kill AA'ith one stone, and he did 
it, though Edith and I doubted if we AA'ould ever come 
out alive. 

Presently AA^e sighted the treacherous rapids, frothed 
into snoAV’y-white masses here and there on the clear, 
sparkling green river. Beyond these rapids appeared 
on the horizon a gigantic mist, arising from the pre- 
cipice of the Horseshoe Falls, so called for its shape. 
All of a sudden the mist charged us AA'ith a fine spray 
of rain and there across the Falls flashed a double rain- 
bow. The phenomena of the stupendous, powerful 
Falls so fascinated us that we drank in its unique beauty, 
unmindful of its transitory moods for rain ! 

Right on this spot one of the natiA'es, divining that 
we AA'ere the only too recent comers, at once accosted 
my uncle on the matter of lodging AA'hich Avas negotiated 
equally as at once. 

In the evening we strolled leisurely to get a glimpse 
of the Falls in its night aspect, which I think is the 
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most beautiful, even though it is aided by the Mother 
of Invention. Here it takes away one’s breath to wit- 
ness the American Falls, illuminated by means of the 
flood lights from the Canadian side in such a way that 
at first the Falls are silvery against the midnight-blue 
skies and then gradually transform into a blending 
of soft hues. 

We were not only the ones who were in Canada, 
though we were well aware that Niagara Falls is the 
rendezvous for honeymooners. In fact, almost every- 
body who was anybody was there. American cars of 
every description were so numerous that the bobby man- 
aged the traffic to such an extent that they even blocked 
the path of a pedestrian. As for the tourist’s apparel, 
Uncle Woodie muttered that he had not seen anything 
so decent during the whole time of our stay there. 
Imagine that in this generation of ours the inclination 
for athletics in girls is more strongly marked than ever, 
yet I saw so many girls in knickers — and French heeled- 
slippers to complete their costumes. 

Instead of many hotels, nearly always appropriate 
for a resort, one will find many private homes that 
offer lodging and free parking at a very reasonable rate 
to tourists. U'he Clifton Hotel, always filled to excess, 
is the only available one — facing almost directly the Falls 
on the Canadian side and there is almost none at all 
on the American shore. Self-service is much in evi- 
dence, even to ice-cream and sodas, d'hte imitation 
of American cuisine is abominable. It is not quite un- 
common for tourists to cross by foot to the American 
side for meals to avoid the trouble of having their per- 
mits renewed if they should go in their machines. 

Sunday morning — Being so tired, both mentally and 
physically, we had retired early at eight-thirty o’clock. 
Like school girls, glad that it was Sunday, Edith and 
I put on our best dresses. In such an attire, we found 
ourselves to be outdoing the rest of the feminine human- 
ity! The sight of more knickers and French heels, es 
pecially on Sunday, disgusted the fastidiousness of 
Uncle Woodie all the more! 

After breakfast, served by the over-bland Cliinese 
waiter, we met a friend of our lodger, who offered us 
his services as guide. Uncle Woodie eagerly accepted 
them. So during the whole morning, all the cares and 
responsibilities were off our hands. Instead of taking 
the Gorge Route ride that so man-y tourists resort to, 
he directed my uncle to Niagara Glen about 350 feet 
below the city level, for he explained that we would 
practically see everything from there. Three hundred- 
fifty feet below ! How ever could we climb down ? 
Descending step by step, my knees trembled and I 
would not look down the dizzy altitude lest I should 
feel like diving into the depths of the glen. Never- 
theless we surmounted the difficulty of it. Everything 
unimaginable there was so indescribably lovely that 
Margaret Jackson 

we wondered at Nature’s being mistress of art in 
sylvan beauty. Everywhere around us was the ex- 
traordinary fertility. What impressed us greatly was 
dark green shadows of the leaves cast on softest mauve 
ground. The labyrinths, so fascinating and so intricate 
that if it were not for our pilot, we would have been 
lost, stimulated our romantic imaginations. 

Finally we reached the bottom. Here we witnessed 
the whirl-pool rapids, formed by a sudden turn in the 
channel after the waters have assumed their tranquility 
in their three-mile course below the great falls that 
take its plunge over the precipice about 150 feet deep 
These treacherous rapids cause the water to clash 
against the Canadian shore, where they have made a 


deep indentation and rush back to the American side 
in an eddy. We noticed perpendicular banks, mainly 
of layer after layer of rocks pressed together for ages, 
ranging from 200 to 350 feet deep on the American 
side. Around us was the opportunity for the vast 
knowledge of both botany and geology. Having dealt 
with these subjects, I appreciated all the more what I 
liad the privilege of witnessing in the glen. 

Here we were confronted b}" twm tall, voluptuous 
American ladies whose home-towns were beyond us. 
d'hey glibed and gestured in such a manner that we 
could not suppress our laughter in their presence. 
They were lost and could not find the way back to the 
city, after having climbing dowm and up several times 
in vain. 'Fhey demanded to know’ where the way up 
was. d'he guide told them to follow' the path directly 
the one tliat we had just descended. One of the ladies 
frankly asked if it was far. The guide replied politely: 
“As far as you have come down.” 

“My Gawd, man, you do not mean to tell us we 
gotta go as far as w'e have come dowm ! My Lord, 
why did I come?” 

So saying, they went on. We turned in an opposite 
direction for the pot holes. Tliese pot holes were 
formed by the waves from the river in flood times, 
penetrating the veins of the rocks, thus evenly scooping 
them into pots. We even lowered ourselves thru the 
rocks, bent so closely to each other. 

Just tlien these two placid dames again accosted us 
on the side-path, shouting, “You are not going up?” 

“Yes, just as soon as we are thru with the pot holes,” 
replied our guide. 

“But, Man, we are going up. You must be going 
down.” 

“No, we’re going up.” 

“My Gawd, Man, you can’t. We are going up.” 

“No, you’re going down. We just came from down. 
You must have taken the wTong path back at the pot 
holes.” 

“But there wasn’t but one path.” 

“VV’ell, you’re wrong.” 

“No, you are w’rong.” 

“No, I live here and I know.” 

“Well, if you go that way, you will go down. Why 
don’t they have signs in this hole?” 

And on they went — down. 

About half an hour later, we spotted them at an inn 
on the city level. Up they came, panting like race- 
horses. We wondered if they had gone on down and 
retraced their steps and ascended the opposite direction. 

Afterward we drove to Brock’s Park, named in mem- 
ory of General Brock of the Revolutionary War; from 
here we witne.ssed Niagara River, emptying into Lake 
Ontario. We also saw the Indian Mound, surrounded 
by trees where white victims sought for defense against 
Indians who afterwards massacred them. 

The rest of the day we divided between the Canadian 
and American sides, listlessly visiting souvenir shops 
and viewing the Horseshoe Falls from Goat’s Island. 
In comparison, I think the Horseshoe, or Canadian 
Falls are more beautiful than the American. In the 
island, we noticed a spot marked in honor of Pere Hen- 
nepin, the first white man, who ever preached in that 
vicinity. 

Upon our return to the Canadian side from Goat’s 
Island, late in the evening, we observed that, notwith- 
standing the long line of machines awaiting to be re- 
admitted to Uncle Sam’s country', started early at noon, 
it was still in progress, occupying every foot of the sus- 
pension bridge. We watched the weary, perspiring cus- 
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toms officers mechanically purchasing gate-tickets for the 
drivers before letting the cars pass. Somehow it re- 
minded me of the fictitious camel passing thru the e 3 ^e 
of a needle. 

Utterly worn out from strenuous climbing, we decid- 
ed to go to bed early. At any rate, w'e were going to 
leave early in the morning for the good, old U. S. A. 
So the coast fortunately was clear for us the next day, 
and the custom officers merely glanced at us and our 
baggage without much fuss. 

Believing the old proverb: “Make haj' while the sun 
shines,” Uncle Woodie headed us for East Aurora, IN. 
Y'., where lived Elbert Hubbard, the writer who went 
down with the ill-fated Lusitania. We stopped at the 
first floor. Every piece of furniture and even china- 
ware, exquisite in craftsmanship, is manufactured right 
on the spot. For the benefit of visitors, the Roycroft 
Shop is set up and one would take in delight of pur- 
chasing useful articles of metal and leather, and also all 
editions, written by Hubbard, are published here. 

Without more ado, except that we stopped for meals, 
we returned straight to Cleveland, the speedometer re- 
gistering between forty-five and fifty when the state 
officer was not around. Finally, after a steadj' twelve- 
hour sojourn, we reached Cleveland at ten o’clock that 
night. 


Assuages Fear of Deaf Persons 


Hertford Senator Clarifies Portion Of Auto 
Driving License Bill 


Deaf persons in the State need have no fear of the 
Lawrence bill which, if passed, would prohibit the grant- 
ing of licenses to drive to persons possessing less than tw'o 
percent of normal hearing, according to Senator Lloyd J. 
Lawrence of Herford County, author of the bill in- 
troduced in the Senate Thursday. 

Protests against the bill flowed in thick and fast over 
the week-end from deaf persons, who declared that the 
enactnuent of the bill would keep them from getting 
license to operate automobile in the States. 

Senator Lawrence yesterday issued the following state- 
ment in regard to his bill : 

“My attention has been called to protests that have re- 
cently appeared in the press of the State, and an undue 
alarm expressed by deaf-mutes, that the bill I introduced 
in the Senate requiring an operator’s license for all drivers 
of motor vehicles, will prevent this class of persons from 
obtaining license. 

“It is true that the bill requires an applicant to possess 
two per centum of normal hearing, but there is a saving 
clause that would enable an applicant for license, even 
though possessing less than two per centum of normal 
hearing, to obtain license if such applicant is competent 
and not disqualified for other reasons. That bill has 
teeth in it, is admitted ; on the other hand, it is flexible 
enough to let in any person who is capable of operating an 
automobile, and tvho observes the law. 

The bill is so drawn that every person, who is compe- 
tent, observes the law and the rules of the road, can ob- 
tain and is entitled to license, but purposely denies it to all 
others. 

“I ask nothing more or less than a fair and impartial 
study of the bill, and that opinions and conclusions he held 
in suspense until it’s provisions are thoroughly under- 
stood.” 


T'iE Following Clauses. 

No. 57 — Provided further, that persons, who shall 
have less than 2 perr centum of normal hearing, shall not 
be permitted to operate any motor vehicle unless the same 
is equipped with a mirror or other device that will enable 
such operator to see traffic approaching from the rear.” — 
News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mrs. J. B. Chandler Wins the 
Veditz Prize Offer 

The following poem has been awarded the prize — a 
beautiful Van Briggle Vase— offered by George Wm. 
Veditz for a song to be used in the Denver, 1927, cam- 
paign. It is w'ritten to the tune of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” It appeared in the December issue 
oi The Frat. 

DENVER, NINTEEN T’WENTY-SEVEN 

By Edith Peel Chandler, (Knoxville, Tenn.) 

Mine eyes have seen a vision of the coming of the horde; 

It is marching on to Denver where great Natures’ wealth 
is stored ; 

And its numbers prove that brotherhood is stronger than 
than the sword. 

While the Frat spirit goes marching on. 

To Denver, in ninteen twenty-seven, 

To Denver, in ninteen twenty-seven. 

To Denver, in ninteen twenty-seven. 

The Frats are marching on. 

In a little band of Northern men the Frat idea took birth, 
That has grown from Flint to Miami and nation wide in 
girth. 

And has added peace and security to every member’s hearth, 
W'hile the Frat spirit goes marching on. 

Chorus. 

Dever is calling, brothers, calling for five thousand Frats 
or more. 

Let us gather up our shekels and congregate at her door, 
Where her mountains raise their grandeur and her falling 
waters roar, 

While the Frat spirit goes marching on. 

Chorus. 

Let us carry on the traditions for which these heroes stood, 
To gather all the deaf men in a united brotherhood. 

That deliberates and labors to promote the common good. 
While the Frat spirit goes marching on. 


Chorus. 



Mrs, John Rutherford and her new automobile, 
Detroit, Michigan. She was formely Miss Anna- 
bel Rhodes, of South Carolina. Many of her 
friends in that State will recognize her and be 
pleased to learn she is well and enjoying life in 
Detroit. 
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‘^ennessee^ 'Deaf are e^aJiing their o^YCarks 

Darious <$\rts and 'trades Employing Deaf e^TYCen^ ^ind '^hem 
Dependable and Efficient ‘Worlpneri^ 


EMBERS of the little paper family in var- 
ious states have been blowing their horns 
about the deaf in their respective states. 
That is a good thing to do. We believe in 
giving a deserving fellow his flowers while he 
is here, not while he is in his coffin ; and it seems a good 
thing to call the attention of the younger fellows to the 
success that has crow ned the efforts of their elders, that 
they may be inspired to success also. 

We are clipping some of these laudatory remarks and 
adding a few toots of our own. 

Paul Delucenay, who bought a shop last spring at Lig- 
onier, is doing well. He purchased a late champion 
stitcher which cost more than a Ford car — wliich he lacks 
yet. — The Silent Hoosicr. 

In 'I’ennessee we have quite a few successful deaf own- 
ers of shoes shops. In Knoxville we liave Mr. Gordon 
Midget. In Pikeville 've have Mr. Lonas Payne. In 
Johnson City there are Mr. William Worley and Mr. 
Wesley Steele, each owning up-to-date shops. In Union 
City we have Mr. William IMorris. In Adamsville there 
is Mr. Henr\’ n'euton. In Camd.en we have Mr. Henr\ 
Hall. Nasinille has .Mr. Lindsey Allen. And most of 
Kingsport’s soles are saved by the Magic City Shoe Shop. 
J. C. Burgin, proprietor. 

Edwin A, Moore runs a successful jewelry and watcli 
repairing shop in Robstown. — The Lone Star. 

In the V’olunteer State we have some successful jewelers 
who are deaf. In Bristol, IMessrs. James and Silas 
Pendleton own on? of the leading jewelry stores, hr 
Dyf?rsburg, IMr. George Hobb owns the controlling in- 
terest in the Hobb Jcwelrr Company, the largest jewelry 
store in that city. 

There are seven deaf employees in the Bradford Gar- 
ment Company at Davenport. The manager says that 
they can do as good work as the others and they pay better 
attention to their work.- — The loiva Umvkere. 

In Knoxville w? have ^Ir. Walter Burns, who has been 
with the Hall-Tate Clothing Company and the Gillespic- 
Shields Company for about fiflo’ii years. The manage- 
ment of each of these firms has spoken highly of him, and 
many believe he does better work than most men in that 
line. 

Mr. Ralph Fryer felt that Vandergrift was too slow for 
him ; so he tried his luck as clothes dryer and pr.^sser iii 
Pittsburg. He found that his pay envelope was larger 
and his living conditions proved to be better. He was 
much in demand and at last accepted a better offer from a 
firm at Brownsville. At present writing he and his wife, 
nee Kaiser, hav'e decided to mor e to Brownsv'ille. — The 
YV ester n Pen n sylvan ian . 

Messrs. Ross Hutcheson, Estel Wilhite, Clifford Over- 
ton and William Purd\ are with the textile mills in this 
city. 

The Tennessee Table Company, of Knoxville, employs 
nine deaf men. They arc Messrs. G. C. Lily. John 
Bishop, Will Clark. Bethel Gan, Lee Head, Jesse Gibson, 
Walter Hodge, Edgar Phelps and Lawrence Allen. 

The Knox Furniture Company has IMr. Charles i\I. 
Wade and Mr. Levi Butler, two excellent cabinet-makers. 


IMr. G. L. Moreland is with the Knoxville I'urniture 
Company as spray machine operator. He has been doing 
this kind of work for a long time. 

Another good cabinet-maker in our town is Mr. Ellis 
H. Taylor. His business is a peculiar one, but it is the 
surest business in the world. He makes “wooden over- 
coats” for the Southern Coffin & Casket Company. He 
has been there for quite a number of years, 

Mr. Samuel 11. Lynn has been a draftsman in Knox- 
\ ille and Alcoa for o\er 20 \ears. He is now with the 
Gray-Knox\ illc Marble Company, designing marble blocks 
for building and monumental purposes. 

The phrase “for twenty \ears” reminds us that Mr. W. 
J. Kennedy has been with the Knoxville Engraving Com- 
pany about that long as etcher and finisher. 

And there is Mr. Luther Price, who has been fireman 
for one of Knox\ille’s leading laundries for — we do not 
know how many vears. 

Four members of the Rosenmund family — all former 
pupils of this school — are employed as linotype operators. 
One. Penrose, who has been operating a linotype for 
se\ cral years recently took a course in New York to make 
him more proficient as a linotvpe machinist; Upton is em- 
plo\ ed in Waupaca. Wisconsin ; Elmer in Cleveland, 
Oliio ; and the youngest, Henrv, in Lewistown, Pa., \\'here 
his brotiier Penrose is employed. — I'he Ml. Airy If'orld. 

Our school was without a linotype until October, 192.5. 
^ et four of our boys secured employment as operators 
during the summer. 'I'wo of these, Leonard Asbridge 
and Ernest Cochran, are back in school. Sam McPher- 
son and ^Villard Woods are working in Knoxville. 

Another deaf operator in Knoxville is IMr. Joe 
Scitartz. ^Ve worked next to Joe last summer and found 
him a fast and accurate operator. We saw one of 
his proofs, 22 ems 1 1 point, that had only two errors lo 
the galley (20 inches). He sets about three of these gal- 
Icvs in an hour. Mr. Schwartz was educated in the Ohio 
school. 

Another of our last-year printer-pupils is Mr. Clvde 
Monday, who is now a cylinder pressman with the Knox- 
ville Lithographing Company. 

Mr. Callie Oglesby, who finished school three years 
ago, is still a pressman for the Tennessee Engraving 
Compan\ . 

Among the machinists in Knoxville are Mr. William 
B. Waston and his son Carl, who are in the Southern 
Shops. William has been there many years and is a mas- 
ter machinist. Carl got in about two years ago. 

Mr. Henry W. Swinney is a machinist with the Mvers- 
Whaley Company and we have Heard that he is one of the 
best workmen in his department. Mr. Swinney has been 
with other large machine shops, in Avhich he is remember- 
ed as a giK)d workman and an excellent gentleman. 

In Knoxville there are two other men who arc experts 
in their line. Their buisness is almost as sure as Mr, 
Ellis 'Paylor’s, because before we die we must live, most- 
ly in houses. They are Messrs. Grover C. Bowling and 
Isaac Cutshaw and their business is plastering. Some of 
the finest work in Knox\'illc has been done by these two 
gentlemen. 
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Although Tennessee is considered a great agricultural 
slate, it seems that the deaf do not take much to farming. 
However, near Knoxville we have a few. 

Mr. Joe F. Turnbow, who took over the large Johnson 
farm at Boyd’s Creek, has prospered beyond the usual 
Tennessee deaf farmer. He advocates the diversification 
of crops. Several times he had made a specialty of tobacco, 
although he neither chews nor smokes, and found the weed 
a paying crop. His hobby is chickens, and he gets so 
many eggs during laying season that he sells them only to 
wholesale dealers. 

Mr. John C. Weigel has farmed near Knoxville for 
many years. We remember some nice things we used to 
get on his farm if we cared to walk over theiie Saturday 
afternoons while a pupil at the old school. Mr. Weigel 
recently passed his seventieth birthday and has retired 
from farm life. He now lives at 1404 Grand Avenue, 
City. 

In the fall, when chestnuts are ripe and the weather is 
just right for a spin, many of the deaf people think of Mr. 
William Johnson’s farm, on the other side of Fountain 
City. But he does not try to raise nuts. (The trees 
just happened to be on his farm.) He, too, has adopted 
modern methods of farming, but he believes in the old- 
fashioned family, the same as the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. Johnson is not only a farmer, but he is an expert 
machinist, blacksmith, sht'emaker, photographer, and 
printer and perhaps a few other things we have not yet 
heard of. 

Come to think of it — all three of these “country gentle- 
men,’’ Messrs. Turnbow, Weigel and Johnson, were 
printers in their younger days. Mr. Weigel used to s?t 
type for the Knoxville Journal in the pre-linotype days 
and had the distinction of being the only man on the force 
who did not drink. Messrs. Turnbow and Johnson 
learned printing in the Silent Observer shop. In time 
each became foreman and instructor in the shop. — Silent 
Observer. 


Not Fighting For His Own 
Benefit 

T o Editors : 

I am not in this fight for my own benefit, but for the 
deaf’s benefit in North Carolina so that they may enjoy 
the same rights and privileges that their hearing brethren 
now enjoys. 

If the deaf do not arouse themselves from their more 
or less general indifference in regard to the bill, and 
contribute the necessary views of war, not only will they 
not regain their right to operate automobiles, but it i» 
quite possible that all other states will copy the N. C. 
Motor Law, and thus deprive the deaf all over the coun- 
try of their undoubted rights in this matter. 

Hugh G. Miller, Chief, 

Bureau for the Deaf, 

Special Agent- 

Raleigh, N. C. Feb. 9. 1927. 


Samuel W. McClelland 

Samuel McClelland, of Mountain View, N. J., pas- 
sed away early Wednesday morning, January 25th last,, 
aged 75 years. For years, he w’as employed in the Keg 
department of Dupont Powder Company near his home 
and a few years ago he was retired on pension. He was 
recognized as an expert in his line. He leaves a wife and 
two grown-up children to mourn his loss, to whom the 
Silent Worker extends sympathy. 



Printing force of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal forty-three years ago. Nearly all these "Fanwood” boys made 
good in different printing offices after graduation. Few of the bunch are alive today. Editor Hodgson, on 

Feb. 28, sailed for the Caribbean Sea for a month’s rest. 
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The schools for deaf in Japan are con- 
ducted by natives who teacn by means 
of writing and signs. There is said to 
be no attempt at oral work because of 
the difficulty in getting the proper pro- 
nounciatioii of the Japanese words as 
represented by the teachers. Some of 
the teachers are deaf. — California Ne<ws. 


An International Congress of the Dea,f 
will be held at Algeria in 1930. The 
affair is being organized the Associa- 
tion of Algerian Deaf and the deaf club 
of Northern Africa as part of the cele- 
bration in commemoration of the 100th 
year of the tajcing of Algeria. — The 
California Ne<iL's. 


One of the noted deaf men of a former 
generation died in Indiana, October 21, 
at the age of ninety-two. He was Ben- 
jamin R. Nordyke, the oldest living grad- 
uate of the Indiana School. He taught 
one year in Michigan, four years in 
Indiana, and he was at one time Superin- 
tendent of the Kansas School. — Kentucky 
Standard. 


Day schools for the Deaf have been 
established in Norfolk and Richmond, 
Virginia. The state school is too crowd- 
ed and will be until the new school for 
the blind is built, when the two insti- 
tutions will be separated, as they should 
be. It is arranged for the cost of tlic 
day schools to be borne half and half by 
the cities and the State, with state school 
supervision of the day schools — a very 
good and proper arrangement. — The 
Silent Hoosier. 


The Legislature of California will be 
asked to consider the sale of the la-tid 
and property of the School for the Deaf 
at Berkeley, aiKl the relocation of the 
school at a point removed from the bus- 
tle of the city. The district where the 
school is now located has been built up 
until it is a congested district. Most of 
the present buildings are old and much in 
need of repairs. The land is so valua- 
ble that it could probably be sold for 
enough to defray the cost of a new and 
much larger location and also a large 
part of the cost of new buildings. Tile 
change would also afford an opportunity 
for separating the school for the deaf 
fiom the blind. — The Companion. 


The appointment of a new, inexperi- 
enced man to the supeirintendency of a 
school for the deaf has never been looked 
upon with favor by the profession which 
it justified in being alarmed b\' such an 
appointment. What could the profes- 


Conipiled by Miss Emily Sierck 

sion expect if such appointments were the 
ruie instead of the exception? It is true 
that some of ou,r best superintendents 
owe their appointments to politics, but 
the redeeming feature in their case was 
that they were permitted to hold their 
positions for long periods which gave 
them the opportunity to study the prob- 
lems relating to the education of the deaf. 
When Colonel O. C. Smith came in a 
few years ago as the head of that great 
institution, the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, it was hoped that it was to be a 
permanen tenure, but he has left to takt 
charge of the State Soldiers' and Sailors’ 
Home at Quincy and the superintendent 
of the home, Major Reig, is now at the 
head of the Illinois School. If the new 
man expects to retire soon to make place 
for another inexperienced man, the only 
redeeming feature is wiped away and the 
school is bound to suffer from these pre- 
mature changes. — North Dakota Banner. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITION .\T SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL 

The Maryland School was invited to 
place an exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Sesqiii-Centennial Exposition. From time 
to time information is received from 
those visiting the educational building to 
the effect that our exhibit makes a credit- 
able showing. — Maryland Bulletin. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM OUR 
EXCHANGES 

Superintendent McAloney delivered an 
address before the Manitou Kiwanis 
Club on the evening of J'anuary 17. He 
took for his subject “The Education of 
the Deaf,’’ and one of the things which 
he impressed upon his audience, we are 
glad to say, was that the deaf are no 
more spoken of, or should not be spoken 
of, as the deaf and dumb. Besides being 
an incorrect expression, it often leaves 
a false impres'.sion. If every Superinten- 
dent would take advantage of such op- 
portunities as this to give the public a 
correct impression of the deaf, it would 
no doubt be a splendid thing. The 
public is all too ignorant of the deaf and 
their capabilities, and should be inform- 
ed. — B. in Colorado Index. 


PASSED BAD CHECKS 
Toms Rivers, Feb. 10 — George Wein- 
stein, of Atlantic City, N. J., pleaded 
guilty to the charge of passing worthless 
checks before Judge Harry E. Newman 
yesterday morning. Miss Ida Frank, of 
Fourth St., Lakewood, was the cause of 
his being arres'ted. He passed a worth- 
less check to the amount of $40 on her 
while Wiley-Horner and Company of 


Second street, was given one to the 
amount of $50. George Weinstein is a 
deaf-mute and attended the Mt. Airy 
School, Philadelphia. Miss Ida Frank at- 
tended the “Fanwood” School manv 
years ago.— .Isburt/ Park Evening Neva's. 
February 10, 1927. 


DEAF STENOGRAPHER 
Troy E. Hill, of Dallas, Texas, is em- 
ployed as a stenographer in the office of 
the District Clerk of Dallas County- He 
has a typewriter desk in the main office, 
and must not only rub up against the 
general public, but must take dictation 
from anyone who has particular business 
with the Clerk by way of filing execution 
blanks. Mr. Hill is very hard of hear- 
ing, but gets by with credit, as many of 
us do with only a small piepe of ear 
avaiable. He is an expert typist, using 
the touch system, and having his ma- 
chine rigged out with soft rubber pads 
half an inch thick on the key buttons to 
rtduce the punishment his nimble finger- 
tips must take while turning out several 
hundred words a minute. Mr. Hill is 
married to a most winsome little Ark- 
ansas girl, and the couple have one 
child, a girl. What spare time Mr. Hill 
has from his home and office duties, he 
gives without stint to affairs of the 
Texas Association of the Deaf, the Dal- 
las Division of the Frat, and to a newly- 
organized insurance association for the 
deaf, he being an official in all three. 
The manipulation of a typewrtier, how- 
ever, is by far his long suit, and his suc- 
cess should encourage others to cultivate 
speed and accuracy on this most useful 
machine. — Havakeye (loiaa.) 


DEAF-MUTE HERO IN FATAL 
BLAZE 

Edward Morrow, 21, of 316 Wharton 
street, son of Deputy Sheriff jame's 
Morrow, today is the hero of his neigh- 
borhood. 

Deaf and mute, Morrow yesterday 
proved himself more cool-headed than 
his neighbors when he was the first to 
put out the flames which were envelop- 
ing Mrs. Minnie Holland, 38, of 313 
Second Street, as she was rolling in the 
hack yard of her home after her clothes 
caught fire at her kitchen stov'e. Mor- 
row's efforts were in vain, however, as 
Mrs. Holland died in Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. 

Morrow's mother, who was first to 
discover Mrs. Holland aflame, ran from 
the yard of her home, adjoining the yard 
of the Hollands, and screamed for aid. 

And while neighbors looked on help- 
lessly, young Morrow leaped the fence 
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i«o rile yard of the Holland home and 
extinguished the flames'- about Mrs. Hol- 
land by wrapping her in his coat. 

The youth burned his hands, but he 
proved himself, despite his hearing and 
speaking incapacities, the only one capa- 
ble of action in an emergency. 

Morrow for twelve years was a stu- 
dent at the Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf and Mute, and was the star 
center and left tackle of the P. I. D, 
football team. He left the school after 
Christmas, when the football season was 
over. — Philadelphia Evening Public Led- 
ger, Jan. 25. 


SCHOOL BAND TO GO ON ROAD 

The deaf band of the Illinois School 
has been engaged for the summer of 
1927 by the Swarthmore Chautauqua or- 
ganization, and will play for the meet- 
ings which are held in New England 
communities. The Advance gives the 
following particulars: 

The contract calls for a three months' 
tour, commencing the first of June, ana 
for appearances in all the leading cities 
of the New England States. 

Manager Brasel will have charge of 
the trip. The band will be under the 
leadership of Major Fancher and will 
consist of twenty pieces. All travel will 
be made by auto, each car carrying the 
necessary camping equipment. This as- 
sures the boys of a wonderful vacation 
from the standpoints? of both recreation 
and education. Managing Officer O. C 
Smith is planning on spending his next 
summer vacation with the boys on theii 
tour. 

The Swarthmore Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation will send a representative to the 
school in the near future for the purpose 
of arranging program and other detail- 
ed matter . — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


DEAF PROTESTING LAWRENCE’S 
BILL 

Energetic protest has followed the bill 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Lloyd 
J. Lawrence in which is included a clause 
that prohibits very deaf people from driv- 
ing automobiles in North Carolina. The 
deaf citizens of the State have risen up 
to claim that such recommendation is 
due to the senator’s ignorance of the abil- 
ity of deaf people to carefully handle 
cars in the most trying traffic. 

Hugh T. Miller, director of the Bureau 
of the deaf of the State Department of 
Labor and Printing; J. M. Robertson, for- 
mer director of the bureau and secretary 
of the North Carolina Association of the 
Deaf, and Rodger D. O’Kelly, prominent 
negro lawyer who is a deaf-mute, were 
the first to object to Senator Lawrence’s 
bill. 

Mr. Robertson says that he is receiv- 
ing protests from every section of the 
State. He has offered to take Senator 
Lawrence to ride with a deaf-mute, man 
or woman, at the wheel in order that the 
author of the bill might see his error. 

Rodger O’Kelly, a graduate of the 
State School for the Deaf, Shaw Univer- 
sity and the Yale Law School, turns to 
law to back his contentions that the pro- 
posed bill would be discriminatory class 
legislation and unconstitutional. He re- 
cites a recent opinion of the attorney 
general of New Jersey and quotes from a 
statement by Charles A. Harnett, motor 
vehicle commissioner of New York, to 
prove his point. This latter authority is 


quoted as saying that there has never been 
an automobile accident among the more 
than 500 deaf-mutes driving in New 
York. 

Only one State in the Union, Maryland, 
does not allow the deaf to operate cars. 
Raleigh Times, Jan. 10. 


IN THE WORLD OF THE DEAF 

It is one of the fine distinguishing fea- 
tures of the world of today that effort 
is made to help the hanicapped adjust 
themselves to an environment the con- 
ditions of which are set by those in pos- 
session of all their faculties. 

Most encouraging of all are signs that 
it is out for the betterment in the lives 
of the Western deaf socially, industrial- 
ly and educationally. Acknowledgment 
is made of Manitoba’s efforts in the 
last named direction, this province hav- 
ing established many years ago institu- 
tion for the training of deaf children. 
Recently British Columbia has built a 
similar institution and these two divide 
between them the children needing such 
training in the four western provinces, 
the bulk coming here. 

It is felt by the association that the 
compulsory education law should cover 
these children in exactly the same way 
as their brothers and sisters who can 
hear. Satistics are given tending to 
show that many deaf children are not 
attending school ; and it is recommend- 
ed that an effort be made to search out 
all deaf children and see that they are 
given the opportunity of training. 

Comment is further made upon the 
need of providing for higher education, 
with special reference to Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D. C., the 
only institution of higher learning for 
the deaf in the world. Dr. Coughlin, 
Superintendent of the Belleville School, 
is quoted as saying; “The govern- 
ment of the United States, by its in- 
couragements and assistance to higher 
education of the deaf, has established 
a precedent which our federal govern- 
ment might well follow — must follow, 
if Canada is not to lag far behind in so 
important and so imperious a respon- 
sibility'.” The president of the associa- 
tion, David Peikoff, who has himself 
had training at the Gallaudet College 
suggests that in the meanwhile, until 
Canada gets a college of her own, 
scholarship provision might be made 
by the four western legislatures where- 
by a chance would be afforded those 
fitted for it, to secure a course at Gal- 
laudet. — Free Press Bulletin. ( ff’inni- 
peg.) 


SEND BOYS AND GIRLS TO 
GALLAUDET 

We look with concern at the way one 
or two of our State Schools? for the Deaf 
are discouraging their pupils about go- 
ing to Gallaudet College. Instead thev 
are encouraging them to enter the High 
School at their home. They contend 
that their opposition to Gallaudet is 
based on the fiact that sign-language is 
used there. Let us say here that it is 
our opinion that there is more oral work 
and more real opportunities for oral 
work at Gallaudet than in many of our 
State Stiiools. A student at Gallaudet 
is thrown in company with the cream of 
the deaf from over the country. Prac- 
tically all of the students there speak and 


read the lips proficiently. The members 
of the faculty always use speech wher- 
ever it is possible. , 

We have been at Gallaudet. We 
would not give our college career up for 
the world. If you ask each one of the 
thousands of Gallaudet alumni, he will 
say the same. We have met many deaf 
people who could have gone to Gallaudet 
but never had the chance. They, as a 
rule, remarked like this: “If my school 
had only pushed me, I would have gone 
to Gallaudet.” The expression on their 
faces showed bitterness. Those misin- 
formed teachers who advise worthy boys 
and girls against going to Gallaudet are 
depriving them of their right to happi- 
ness and opportunity. They will not 
keep their favor long. 

Gallaudet College is supported by Con- 
gress. It provides free scholarships for 
a limited number. Its course of study is 
about the same as given in our colleges 
for the hearing. Four or five years of 
life in Washington, the national Capitol, 
and constant contact with people of the 
highest fibre cannot help but make fine 
strong people out of deaf boys and girls 
minds. 

Let us send every deserving deaf boy 
or girl to Gallaudet. — V. in The Deaf 
Carolinian. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEAF TRUCK 
FARMER 

With some seven or eight acres in in- 
tensive cultivation, Samuel L. York, deaf 
mute truck farmer of Abbotts Creek town- 
ship, bids fair this year to eclipse the 
splendid record of production he made 
last year, according to information gath- 
ered by C. A. Sheffield, county farm 
agent, who visited his place 

Mr. York is just completing the sale 
of a corp of canteloupe from an acre and 
a half of Pollock’s, a Colorado varietv. 
For the past six weeks he has averaged 
about thirty dozen choice canteloupes a 
week from his plot, these selling at from 
fifty to ninety cents a dozen to hotel and 
cafes and High Point. He has now com- 
ing into bearing another acre and a half 
Superfectos, which should last for six or 
Seven weeks. The “loupes” are describ- 
ed as being so thick in this patch that one 
can hardly walk through without step- 
ping on them. 

In addition to the sale of the cante- 
loupes from these patches, Mr. Yoik 
reaps a revenue form the saleofsquph- 
es. The squashes serve another unique 
purpose, however, that of being traps for 
worms and bugs, which prefer them to 
canteloupes and thus leave the latter free 
of infestation. Mr. York prefers the two 
yellow flesh varieties of canteloupes on 
account of the firmness of the flesh and 
ridj flavor. 

Three acres have been planted in col- 
lards and from this field a considerable 
revenue is anticipated during the coming 
months. 

One acre has been planted in turnips 
for marketing, while a considerabe sec- 
tion of the truck farm will be devoted to 
turnip salad, which Mr. York finds when 
propery handled will yield return of about 
$400 an acre or better. 

Practically all of the land used in truck- 
ing is made to produce two good crops a 
year, so that off of a small acreage a 
very high average return can be secured. 

Mr. York has an excellent young peach 




orchard. Last year Agent Sheffield sup- 
ervised the treatment of 3,000 peach trees 
in this county for the elimination of the 
peach borer. Mr. York’s trees were 
among these, and he informed the agent 
that he has not been able to find a bore; 
ii; the orchard this year. 

There are many farmers in the county 
who now follow trucking to a considerate 
degree. Mr. York, however, is showing 
how a man with a physical handicap 
can make a real success in this field of 
endeavor by using only a limited acre- 
age. — Lexington Dispatch (N. C.) 


The following corporations 
are outstandingly the greatest 
in varied industries in point 
of rendering public service or 
manufacturing essential sta- 
ples. They have shown con- 
sistent and remarkable growth 
in expansion. 

Information gladly furnish- 
ed on their records of earn- 
ings. 

Pacific Mills 

5^% due 1931 95 

Chile Copper Co. 

5% due 19^) 96^4 

Solvay-American Inv. Corp. 

5% due 1942 9944 

General Motors .Acceptance 

Corp. 

6% due 1937 100 

Associated Gas & lilectric Co. 

5i4% due 1977 gSii 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

5% due 1977 too 

(Prices subject to changes) 

Bonds in $5oo and $1000 
denominations. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th Street, 
Xew York City 

Correspondent of 

LEE. HIGGIXSON & CO 


WHAT THE DEAF CAN DO 
A deaf scupltor, Gustinus Ambrosi, 
has made a bust of Premier Mussolini 
of Italy. He was permitted to be pre- 
sent at the secret executive sessions in 
the Chigi Palace at Rome and modeled 
the Duce while he was at work. An- 
other noted deaf sculptor is Douglas 
Tilden, an .American, whose most re- 
cent work, “Egypt,” has received the 
highest praise. In other fields of labor, 
too, the deaf distinguish themselves. 
Many papers issued by schools for the 
Deaf publish, from time to time, items 
concerning deaf workmen who are giv- 
ing the highest satisfaction to their em- 
ployers. In the California Neves Mr. 
W. F. Carr, Secretary of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Durham, X. C., testifies 
to the efficiency of his deaf workmen: 
“They are quicker to learn and work 
more regularly than the average, and 
more regularl than the average, and 
show a disposition of wanting to do 
their work in a first class way.” Sim- 
iliar recommendations are recorded 
from a number of firms representing 
various industries. The day is surely 
coming when there will no longer be 
uniust discrimination against the deaf 
workmen. They are proving what they 
can do. — Le Couteulx Leader. 


# Watch the 

f column* of 

The 

Silent Worker 
for details about 

Special Train 


P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


With the promise that 
you will insure next 
week, ne.vt month or next 
year, do you ever reflect 
how very uncertain it is 
whether I can do you any 
good then? 


Are you going 

Denver Convention, July 11-16? 
Special Train Party 
Conducted by Elliott Tours, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Low Rates. Write for informa- 


An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 


May it not be too late? 
And how do you know 
if 3’ou can pass? 


Published every two months 


EDITED BY 
ALFItED tHANKLAKD 


I invite j’ou to consider 
my proposition. No extra 
cost for deafness. No 
charge for physical ex- 
amination. Rates are low. 


LEADINC ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 


:\IARCUS L. KENNER 


SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETIKC OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
.ii the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $ 1.50. 


Eastern Special Agent 
y>eu' England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 


200 West 1 1 1th Street 
New York. 


Your policy 
is your protection — • 
Your agent, your friend 


tbe BtitUb Deaf Citnes 


Address ; 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO, 
150 Broadwiv N. Y. 


26, Victoria Park Road E., 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND, 
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Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. So Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
fay & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springes, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake. N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbas, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Preti, 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 5 oo Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD'S OLDEST ANU LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 




Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing’ the Deaf for thrit"-eig’^t y'ars. It has 
."I ways iniproved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT W'ORKER is in a class by itself: 
there, is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

W’hen you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, cr better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton. N. J. 


Buff an?) Blue 

a college magazine 
Published the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, ■ con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- 
letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 

Washinglon, D. C. 


1 The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 


filcac 

Werker 

B«ta 

Savvd 1 

1 

The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf 

(Rochester, N. Y.) .$ 

.50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ .50 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama).... 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. 

C.) 

2.00 

2.00 

3.50 

.50 

The American Boy 

2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 1 

1 I'he Catholic Deaf-Mute (New York City) 


1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 1 

1 The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) . . 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 I'he Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 


.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 


1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 , 

1 d'he Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 The Register (Rome, New York) 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 


.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 1 

^ 7'he Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 


1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1. 00 1 

The Virbinia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 


1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. 

O. S. D 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

.50 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 


.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The West Virginia Tabet (Romney, West Va.) 


1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.7.S 

We And Our Government 


1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1 .00 

1 We And Our History 


1.80 

2.00 

2.80 

1.00 1 

1 We And Our Work 


1.15 

2.00 

3.00 

1.15 1 

1 Life Membership in the N. A. D 


10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

.50 1 

1 Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 


1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 1 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf . . . . 


1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 


1.20 

2.00 

2.70 

.50 

, (Those already life members mav send $1.50. 

L 

provided letters of credit are shown.) 

1 
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